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The Teacher as Counselor in 


Marriage Education 


By Henry BowMAN 
Stephens College 


RECOGNITION of the importance of 
premarital counseling in a program of education for mar- 
riage-is widespread. But a question is sometimes raised 
as to who can and should do this counseling. Should a 
person trained primarily for classroom teaching also serve 
as counselor on premarital problems? For some time to 
come there will not be enough trained counselors to meet 
the need. Therefore, counseling on premarital problems 
must be done in considerable measure by teachers. The 
immediate problem is to assist teachers to improve their 
counseling. Furthermore, counseling and teaching may 
be helpful allies. Teaching affords contacts with students, 
opportunities to establish rapport, core information, and 
the stimulation of questions. Counseling suggests prob- 
lem areas to be included in teaching, aids in making teach- 
ing more functional, and helps prevent the teacher from 
allowing his course to crystallize. 

The following discussion is designed for the person 
who teaches a college course in marriage education and 
who counsels the students in that course on premarital, 
and sometimes marital, problems. Therefore, both the 
counselors and counselees considered tend to be homo- 
geneous. The students are of similar age, have at least 
one common interest as evidenced by their enrollment in 
the course, have roughly similar current experiences, and 
in most cases are unmarried. We shall assume ‘that the 
teacher is not a trained counselor. What qualities should 
such a teacher-counselor possess? What types of cases 
may he expect to encounter? What may he expect to 
accomplish? What pitfalls should he seek to avoid? 
What techniques and procedures will contribute to the 
success of his work? How may his counseling be evalu- 
ated? What must school administrations do if counseling 
is to be improved and extended? 

The Qualities of the Teacher-Counselor. 1. The teacher- 
counselor should like people, especially students, and 
should like to work with them. 

2. He should “have faith” in students. This does not 
imply a maudlin sentimentality, a belief that all students 
are merely children who will blossom into the “sweetness 
and light” of manhood and womanhood if but afforded 
the healing touch of his personality. It does imply that 
he have a profound confidence in the fundamental worth 
of human personality, expressed in what might be called 


“dynamic good will” interpreted in terms of a construc- 
tive, optimistic attitude toward the possibilities of and 
potentialities for personality development, as opposed to 
what might be called “passive good will” interpreted in 
terms of tolerant accep: nce of the continued presence 
and infinite variability of ocher human beings. 

3. He should have a personality attractive to students 
so that he is approachable and traits of character which 
make him admired or at least accepted. 

4. He should understand the language of students. He 
should know their slang even though he does not use it, 
since when they come for counseling they will not couch 
their problems in academic vocabulary. 

5. He should be able to see through students’ eyes 
and yet maintain his own more mature perspective. He 
should be able to adjust his thinking to changing times 
and standards without becoming wholly a prey to current 
confusion and without adapting his standards and point 
of view entirely to the attitudes and practices of students 
who lack experience and maturity. This does not mean 
that he must stand pat on the mores which obtained 
when he was in school but rather that he see through con- 
temporary chaos to abiding values. 

6. He should have a broad background of training and 
experience which should grow richer as the years pass 
and should include, among other things, familiarity with 
the literature in the fieid of marriage education and coun- 
seling. Since there is as yet relatively little graduate 
school training in this area, the teacher-counselor must, 
at least in part, educate himself. 

7. He should be well adjusted personally. Some would 
add that he should be, or if widowed should at one time 
have been, well adjusted maritally. In the last analysis, 
however, personal adjustment is more important than 
marital status. 

8. He should be objective without being cold, should 
have a sense of humor which is balanced, controlled, and 
uncolored by cynicism, should have no preconceived 
notions, no biases or prejudices, should be seeking no 
“holy grail.” 

g. He should maintain a high level of classroom and 
out-of-class behavior. 

10. He should be relatively free from annoying traits 
and habits. For example, he should be clean, acceptable 
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in appearance, should not “doodle” or drum with his 
fingers during a conference, and so on. Perhaps this point 
is not as essential as others, since there are successful 
counselors with idiosyncrasies. But the counselor should 
avoid permitting annoying traits and habits to impede 
the establishment of rapport. 

Types of Cases Which May Be Encountered. It would be 
impossible to make an exhaustive list of the cases which 
the teacher-counselor may expect to have brought to his 
attention, since each case is in a sense unique. Each case 
is also complex; there is more than one factor contribut- 
ing to the problem. Hence, classification by types is both 
difficult and inaccurate. Yet some such classification is 
useful in pointing out how many problems students face 
and in suggesting avenues of study to which the teacher- 
counselor may be alert in the process of improving his 
work. All of the following types of premarital cases have 
come to the attention of the present writer in his role as 
teacher-counselor in connection with a college course in 
marriage education. 

I. Cases in which the most prominent element is a 
need or desire for more information. For example, the 
students asks questions about sex, reproduction, venereal 
disease, or something similar; or the student has read or 
observed something which he does not understand. Ina 
recent instance a girl witnessed the behavior of an ex- 
hibitionist and wondered what it meant and why a man 
would be like that. 

II. Cases in which the most prominent element is a 
personal maladjustment, a psychological, anatomical, or 
physiological problem. 

1. Fear. For example, fear of childbirth, of the sup- 
posed pain to be experienced in sexual intercourse on the 
wedding night, of one’s own ability to succeed in mar- 
riage. 

2. ulsion or aversion. For example, the student is 
repulsed at the thought of sexual experience in marriage, 
she dislikes touching people or having them touch her, 
she has an aversion to holding babies. 

3. Anxiety or worry. For example, the student is 
upset about a fiance in military service. 

4. The student is unresponsive to or disinterested in 
the opposite sex, has never been in “love.” 

5. Over-attachment of student to parent. 

6. Continuation of an immature pattern. For example, 
a college girl still sleeps in the room with her parents and 
is afraid to sleep alone. 

7. Homosexuality. 

8. Masturbation. 

9. Menstrual problems such as dysmenorrhea or 
amenorrhea. 


10. Psychiatric, near-psychiatric, or suspected psy- 
chiatric cases with the various symptoms which such cases 
exhibit. 


III. Cases in which the most prominent element is an 
unsolved problem which involves a need for resolution 
and decision going beyond merely more information and 
not necessarily involving elements of the sort mentioned 
under II above. 

1. Mixed marriage, especially Catholic-Protestant and 
Jewish-Gentile but also cases in which the “mixture” 
would be one due to difference in age, education, economic 
status, nationality, race, previous marital experience. 

2. Broken or breaking engagement. a) Where the 
counselee takes the initiative and there is reluctance to 
hurt the other person or the other person will not accept 
the break. b) where the other person takes the initiative 
and the counselee is hurt, confused, or cannot accept the 
break. 

3. Threats. For example, the counselee wants to break 
an engagement but the other person has threatened re- 
prisal, or suicide, or exposure of previous sexual inter- 
course. 

4. Hasty marriage. For example, a case in which court- 
ship occurred by correspondence and the couple planned 
to marry the day after meeting; cases of rebound; cases 
in which the actual time period from meeting to projected 
wedding date are adequate but the couple will have been 
together too infrequently to become acquainted during 
this period. 

5. Too early marriage. For example, a college freshman 
of 18 and a high school girl of 14. 

6. Postponement of marriage. For example, an ex- 
service man of 22 just beginning his college career wants 
to study medicine. While he was in the service his 
fiancee finished her college education. 

7. Fiance has died. 

8. Fiance has married someone else. 

9. Parents: a) parents’ divorce or contemplated di- 
vorce; b) one of parents having an extra-marital affair; 
c) parent's remarriage—acceptance of step-parent; d) 
death of parent; e) getting along with parents, maltreat- 
ment by parents, conflict with parents, lack of parental 
affection: f) open rebellion against parents, sometimes 
making for unwise decision to marry; g) parents’ attach- 
ment to counselee; h) parental objection to marriage; i) 
parents attempting to push or force marriage, or choice of 
mate; j) counselee’s acceptance of adoption, especially 
when he learns about it relatively late. 

10. Failure to attract the opposite sex or ignorance of 
how to become acquainted. 

11. How one can tell whether one is really in love; how 
love may be distinguished from infatuation; what love is. 

12. Counselee is “in love with” or engaged to two or 
more persons. 

13. Mate selection. 

14. Necking and petting; what can be done when boys 
expect it. 
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15. Sexual intercourse before marriage. 

16. Guilt or concern about sexual indiscretions or 
pregnancy; fear of exposure following sexual intercourse. 

17. Money; how much is needed to get married; how 
to budget; the pros and cons of parental subsidy of mar- 
riage. 

18. Marriage to escape home, school, insecurity. 

19. Problems of heredity. For example, is it safe to 
marry a given person and have children when he has a 
relative with such and such characteristics; there is 
hemophilia in the family line; his brother is feebleminded? 

20. The other person is unusually possessive or jealous. 

21. How long an engagement should be and what are 
a person's privileges and responsibilities during engage- 
ment? 

22. The counselee is in love with a married person. 

23. Cases in which annulment or divorce is con- 
templated. 

24. The pros and cons of marrying while in college; 
should such a marriage be kept secret? 

25. Pregnancy: a) the unmarried girl; b) the secretly 
married couple; c) pregnancy is suspected because there 
has been intercourse and menstruation is late; the worry 
about pregnancy tends to make menstruation late and this 
in turn adds to worry about pregnancy; d) accusation of 
paternity when the boy is confident he is not the father. 

26. There is fraud, misrepresentation, or other dis- 
honesty in the situation. For example, a boy whose par- 
ents live abroad makes claims about his family which are 
later proved false; a boy is a pathological liar and makes 
extravagant claims about himself. 

27. There are legal complications. For example, a 
case in which a girl married a man whom she considered 
to be divorced but who neglected to tell her that his 
divorce was not yet final; in the meantime‘she had become 
pregnant. 

28. Accusation of homosexuality when there is no 
valid indication that homosexuality exists. For example, 
two lonely and shy girls spend so much time together 
that other students leap to an unwarranted conclusion 
that they are homosexual and spread rumors. 


Some Things the Teacher-Counselor May Do. 


1. He may— indeed, he must—listen. Listening is an 
art less commonly cultivated than speaking; but it is a 
sine qua non in counseling. In presenting a problem to a 
listener, the counselee must perforce bring it “out into 
the open” and put his feelings and experiences into words. 
The very act of describing them to a listener accomplishes 
several things: a) It makes the problem less vague, better 
defined, and more capable of solution. Since many prob- 
lems are complex, the student may have only a vague 
sense that “something is wrong” without being able to 
recognize the basic elements. b) It forces a shift from 


emotional diffuseness and blockage toward specificity and 
verbal expressibility. Through verbalization the coun- 
selee is helped to get past emotional blocks; both the 
problem and the counselee’s attitude toward it tend to be 
de-emotionalized. c) It increases the likelihood that vari- 
ous feelings and experiences will be seen in new relation- 
ships (even without comment from the counselor). d) 
It tends to decrease any sense of shame, guilt, or self- 
condemnation that may be linked with a particular feeling 
or experience (if the counselor is a good listener). e) It 
gives the counselee a sense of security through the fact 
that the problem is shared and is no longer exclusively 
his own. 

These statements are not to be interpreted, however, 
as implying that “catharsis” is, as some seem to think, the 
alpha and omega of counseling, simultaneously both its 
essential means and its chief objective. 

2. The teacher-counselor may give the student con- 
fidence that his problem is not unique. Frequently this 
gives him a feeling that it can be solved in his case because 
it has occurred before. 

3. He may help the student gain perspective on himself 
and his probiem. 

4. By raising appropriate questions and making ap- 
propriate suggestions he may see to it that all pertinent 
aspects of the problem situation get into the picture. 

5. He may keep the situation sufficiently fluid to avoid 
the student's leaping to a premature “solution.” 

6. He may aid in assuring sufficient time for the stu- 
dent to solve the problem himself. 

7. When indicated, he may even “stall” for time, as 
for example, when the student is about to enter a very 
hasty marriage or when parents are precipitating hasty 
action on the student's part. 

8. In some cases he may get the student to suspend 
judgment. For example, if the student is trying to reach 
a decision but is becoming more and more confused, the 
reason may be that he is continually rehashing the same 
data. To reach a decision and solve the problem more data 
are needed and this requires time. What the student 
needs immediately, therefore, is not to leap to a final 
decision but, we might say, “make a decision to make no 
decision.” 

9. He may help the student to understand and face 
his own limitations. For example, the student has learned 
that his parents are about to get a divorce. He is upset 
and wants to do something about it. But the situation 
is such that there is little or nothing he can do. 

10. The teacher-counselor may suggest sources of aid 
(not in the sense of referral to another counselor). For 
example, he may suggest that the student consult a law- 
yer, clergyman, biologist, or some similar person. The 
information obtained from such a person may or may not 
be included in later conferences with the counselor. 
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11. The counselor may suggest appropriate activities. 
For example, a student has a problem in meeting members 
of the opposite sex and the counselor suggests that he 
attend the student organization of a local church. 

12. He may help the counselee work out a plan of ac- 
tion or take steps toward a solution of some sort. 

13. When the student makes progress, the counselor 
may notice it and encourage him. 

14. In some cases it is helpful to the student to know 
that the counselor trusts him and has confidence in him 
as a person. 

15. The teacher-counselor must recognize his own limi- 
tations. No counselor, no matter how well trained, is 
equipped to handle every type of case. In many instances 
he should refer the counselee to another counselor who 
will take over the case (not merely supply information as 
suggested in #11 above). One of the most important 
qualities of the effective counselor is the ability to deter- 
mine when to make referrals and the willingness to do so. 
At times he may act as intermediary between counselee 
and specialist. 

16. The teacher-counselor should give attention to all 
cases brought to him. If a student thinks that a problem 
is important enough to take it toa counselor, the counselor 
should deem it important enough for his consideration. 
Sometimes, too, a student uses a less important problem 
as a means of testing the counselor or as an opening for the 
discussion of a more serious problem. If he fails in han- 
dling the less important one, he may never learn about 
the more important. The counselor's reputation depends 
upon how he handles all problems, not only upon the 
way he handles serious or spectacular ones. 

17. He may keep in mind that class discussion is often 
an icebreaker and gives students an opening for coming 
to him. 

18. He must recognize that some problems are insolu- 
ble. Therefore, it is sometimes acceptable to treat the 
patient rather than the problem, so to speak, to work on 
symptoms rather than causes. Sometimes, it is impossible 
to diagnose causes with any degree of accuracy and there 
is no alternative to taking the student as one finds him 
and doing what can be done with incomplete data. 

Some Things the Teacher-Counselor Should Not Do. 
Counseling has a number of “sensitive points” and there 
are certain pitfalls which, unfortunately, are sometimes 
not avoided. 

1. The teacher-counselor must never “ride a hobby,” 
that is, he should not “find” data that are not present. 
He should not look for particular elements in cases to the 
exclusion of other elements. He should not limit his in- 
terest to certain types of cases only. 

2. He should never classify cases on the basis of in- 
complete data. In fact, it is much less useful in counseling 
than in discussing counseling to classify cases at all. 


Classification contributes nothing to the student's solu- 
tion of his problem or to the counselor's effectiveness in 
helping him reach that solution. 

3. He must not impose preconceived patterns or “solu 
tions” upon cases. Sometimes he may even have to “ac- 
cept” solutions which he could not recommend in general. 
He must individualize. 

4. He should not “represent” any person or institution. 


What he “represents” is objectivity and the solution of 


problems. 
5. It is a mistake to assume much insight or familiarity 


with technical vocabulary on the part of students. The 
student probably has little background for understanding 
his problem. 

6. The counselor should not dismiss the student's 
problem lightly, prematurely, or without consideration. 
To say to the student, “That’s your problem: do what- 
ever you think best” or “If you have considered all aspects 
of the problem, you may do thus and so” tells the coun- 
selee nothing that he did not know before he came for a 
conference and may be baffling and frustrating. In the 
last analysis, the student must solve his own problem; 
but an abrupt statement to that effect following on the 
very heels of his statement of the problem is of no value. 

7. Ordinarily the counselor's diagnosis should not 
stop at symptoms. Whenever possible or advisable causes 
should be brought to light; but, as mentioned above, a 
diagnosis of causes is sometimes impossible, extremely 
difficult, or of little value. The point is that diagnosis 
should be careful and thorough rather than hasty and 
superficial. 

8. The teacher-counselor should not go beyond his 
limitations. There are few more dangerous persons in a 
school or community than an amateur “psychiatrist” who 
does not realize how amateur he is. 

9. The teacher-counselor should not solve problems 
for students. 

10. Ordinarily he should not give advice. 

11. He should not moralize or be judgmental. He may 
help the counselee relate the problem to moral standards 
because the student lives in a society in which morals are 
part of reality; but this is not the same as moralizing. 

12. He should not talk too much and should never 


13. He should not go too far in violating the mores of 
the community in which the student lives. Whatever 
the counselor may believe as to what is desirable or ideal, 
however liberal or “emancipated” he himself may be in 
his own behavior, he should recognize the fact that the 
student lives in a community, not in a vacuum. Yet one 
sometimes hears of counselors who suggest behavior that 
would mean social ostracism or even criminal prosecution 
if it were discovered. 

14. Whatever the counselee tells the counselor is 
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privileged information and should not be revealed. There 
are exceptions to this general rule. It is not considered 
violating the counselee’s confidence if the counselor dis- 
cusses the case anonymously with another counselor in 
order to get help. In some cases, it is better to violate a 
confidence than to permit the student to be injured. For 
example, if the counselor fears that the student may com- 
mit suicide, it would be better to prevent the suicide at 
whatever cost than to let the student die with privileged 
information sealed in the counselor's mind. However, 
confidences should be violated only after extremely care- 
ful consideration and cases should never be discussed 
casually or in gossipy or newsy fashion. Relative to 
privileged information the teacher-counselor should main- 
tain a standard of ethics similar to that maintained by 
physicians and priests. ; 

15. Cases should not be used as illustrative materials 
in class in the year in which they occur even though dis- 
cussed anonymously. Some teachers allow four years to 
pass before cases are used so that the possibility of recog- 
nition is greatly reduced. Whenever a case is used in olass 
discussion, in public speaking, or in writing, it should be 
altered as to details so that identity is concealed. Very 
unusual cases should be used with great discretion since 
concealment of identity is so difficult. 

16. The teacher-counselor should never laugh at a 
student or his problem actually or by implication. It is 
not at all uncommon for a student to begin a conference 
with some statement such as “You'll probably laugh at 
this, but... ,” showing that he is apprehensive lest he 
be laughed at. 

17. The counselor should have no vicarious experience 
in counseling. For example, he should be able to discuss 
sexual problems or genital anatomy with a student of the 
opposite sex with no emotional response whatever, either 
overt or covert. To the degree to which a counselor 
derives vicarious experience from counseling he is unfit 
for counseling. 

18. He should not let sympathy becloud judgment or 
objectivity. He must have understanding and he must be 
sensitive to human suffering. These qualities may assist 
in establishing rapport but they should not be drawn 
upon to contribute to the solution of the counselee’s 
problem. The counselor must remember that the student 
should solve his own problem in order to further his own 
adjustment and that of others involved. It should not be 
solved in order to make life more pleasant for the coun- 
selor. 
19. The counselor should not act as disciplinarian or 
reformer. If his position in the institution which employs 
him makes it necessary that he sometimes assume the role 
of disciplinarian, he should carefully distinguish between 
roles when counseling. He should not take advantage of « 
the counseling situation in order to get evidence to be 


used in disciplining the counselee by either himself or 
someone else. The possibility of discipline is in some cases 
part of the reality in which the student finds himself and 
thus may be considered in counseling. But this is not the 
same as using one’s opportunities as counselor to contrib- 
ute to the effectiveness of one’s role as disciplinarian. 

20. The teacher-counselor should not take a stand 
against the student because he cannot personally condone 
what the student has done. 

21. He should not be surprised, embarrassed, or 
shocked at what the student tells him no matter what that 
may be. He should not only not appear to have one or 
more of these reactions; he should actually not have them. 
Most of us are not sufficiently skillful actors completely 
to conceal our emotions. 

22. The counselor should not be afraid to hear himself 
uttering words, such as anatomical terms, which are not 
usually included in ordinary conversation. On the other 
hand the counselor must be alert to the possible sensitivity 
of the student to what is said. The problem of relative 
freedom of discussion is two-sided—the counselor's abil- 
ity to express himself and the counselee’s ability to accept 
and absorb what is said. Many counselors say things 
which “pass over the student's head,” or are shocking or 
repulsive. Frequently the counselor is accustomed to a 
vocabulary or to the discussion of certain types of subjects 
which are new to the student or which are disturbing 
because they do not readily fit into the background of fear, 
ignorance, or superstition against which the student re- 
ceives them. For example, a girl who read something 
about coital postures, reacted with a statement to the 
effect that “that sort of thing is never going to happen 
to me.” Girls sometimes cannot follow a discussion of 
either male or female sexual responsiveness, because they 
naturally have difficulty in understanding how the male 
reacts and female reactions are out of their experience 
hence beyond their ken. A girl faints when reproduction 
is discussed in class. A girl is so grossly ignorant of her 
own genital anatomy that she unwinds a tampon and 
wraps it around her waist. A girl believes the common 
superstition that it is unhealthful to get her feet wet 
during her menstrual period, hence she refrains from bath- 
ing. When she finally agrees to bathe, she takes a shower 
with her galoshes on. In short, the counselee tends to be 
much less objective or informed than the counselor and 
some alertness and care in discussion are advisable. Some 
counselors “plunge in” as if every counselee were as 
ready for the.discussion as they themselves. 

23. The counselor should not let the student depend 
upon him too much or too long. An effective counselor 
makes certain that his relationship with the student is 
terminated as soon as the student can or should get along 
without him. Furthermore he sees to it that the termina- 
tion date is reached as early as is consistent with effective 
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counseling in a particular case. If the problem is insoluble 
and it appears that the student will never be ready to 
“sail under his own steam,” there is nothing to be gained 
by prolonging dependence upon the counselor. 

24. The counselor should not go beyond a certain care- 
fully and finely drawn line in being friendly and familiar 
with students. This does not imply that he be unfriendly, 
aloof, or stiffly formal. But students prefer that there be a 
distinction between themselves and faculty members and 
find distasteful the blundering efforts of an older person 
who tries to be one of them when obviously, to anyone 
more perceptive than he, age, attitudes, behavior pat- 
terns, status, and the traditional distinction between 
students and faculty are not conducive to indiscriminate 
fraternizing. 

25. The teacher-counselor should not give too much 
emphasis to tests, personality rating scales, and similar 
diagnostic devices. If he happens to be trained in test 
interpretation or has access to someone who is, well and 
good. Otherwise, he may make serious mistakes or do 
much harm, especially if he carelessly or ignorantly ap- 
plies group results to individual cases. 

26. The counselor should not violate the law. For 
example, he should not recommend abortion or arrange 
for abortion in a case of illegitimate pregnancy. A coun- 
selor’s first responsibility is to his counselee. But this re- 
sponsibility is not isolated from the rest of life. He also 
has a responsibility to the institution which employs 
him, to the community in which he lives, and to the ethi- 
cal standards of the profession in which he functions. 
One might add another responsibility, namely, that for 
the further development of premarital and marital coun- 
seling on a professional basis with growing prestige and 
status. This type of counseling is still in the process of 
being “sold” to the public, both lay and professional, and 
this “selling” is impeded to the degree to which counselors 
engage in unlawful practice. 

Techniques and Procedures. Techniques and procedures 
in counseling are not abstractions. They are the way 
certain persons act under certain circumstances and are, 
therefore, relative to the personality of the counselor, 
that of the student, and the type of problem involved. 
There is no standard approach or standard method that 


may be employed in all cases or adopted willy-nilly by | 


all counselors. There is no short-cut technique, no simple 
formula. Certain suggestions may be made and certain 
things learned in advance. But, by and large, effective 
counseling is the result of growth and experience. The 
way to learn to counsel is to counsel just as the way to 
learn to swim is to swim. In similar fashion, the coun- 
selor must learn his art in the milieu in which it is to be 
practiced. 

1. Rapport is one of the basic essentials for effective 
counseling. But there is no standard way of establishing 


it. The counselor should be self-critical, observant, sensi- 
tive to student reactions. Some persons establish rapport 
easily and naturally. Others have personalities such that 
they could not establish rapport if they tried for a lifetime 
and knew all the techniques there are. Rapport is not 
merely a matter of techniques. It is the result of the rela- 
tionship of one total personality to another total per- 
sonality ina given situation. 

2. Part of the process of establishing rapport is to 
learn how to put the student at ease. 

3. Opening, continuing, and closing a conference in- 
volve different techniques, probably of increasing diffi- 
culty in the order mentioned. Certainly each conference 
should be closed, not merely interrupted. 

4. Listening is an art, as already indicated, and we 
cannot emphasize too strongly its careful cultivation. 
The skillful listener is more than a ready receptacle into 
which the counselee pours verbal information. The skill- 
ful listener elicits information and helps the counselee 
to speak more freely and express himself more fully. 

5. Each conference should end with some plan, even 
though it be no more than an appointment for another 
conference. The student should not be left suspended 
“in mid-air.” 

6. Ordinarily the student should take the initiative in 
suggesting a conference. There are exceptions, of course. 
But usually if the counselor takes the initiative, he runs 
the risk of putting the student on the defensive. 

7. If the counselor follows up a conference, this should 
ordinarily be done in another conference. It should not 
be done in a casual meeting, say on campus, and certainly 
should not be done in the presence of others. Out of his 
office, the counselor should treat the student as if he had 
never had a conference, unless of course the student men- 
tions it. 

8. The counselor should not force an issue. After all 
the problem is the student's, not the counselor’s, 

9. The counselor should ask only pertinent questions. 
He should not pry. Nor should he ask questions to satisfy 
his curiosity or to get research data. 

10. Certain conditions play a part in making counseling 
effective and in establishing rapport: a) The counselor 
should not seem hurried. He may be very busy and may 
even be anxious to get to another appointment. But 
while he is talking with the student, he should seem to 
have nothing else on his calendar. b) During a conference, 
he should give the student his entire attention. c) In- 
terruptions should be kept at a minimum. In many cases 
the counselor should not even answer the phone unless 
absolutely necessary. d) If the counselor has a secretary, 
she should be trained to facilitate conferences, not to 
interrupt them. Some interruptions are unavoidable, but 


* they should be kept at a minimum. e) The conference 


room should be pleasant and conducive to relaxation. 
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f) Seating should be comfortable and there should be no 
desk between counselor and counselee. The student 
should not be seated facing a bright light. g) Noise should 
be at a minimum. The student may find it difficult to 
speak at all about his problem. He will find it more 
difficult if he has to shout. h) The student wants and 
should have a feeling of privacy. There should be no 
possibility of others hearing the conversation. One reads 
of phonographically recorded conferences but this sort of 
thing is for the specialist who is making.a study of the 
counseling process, not for the teacher-counselor whom 
we are discussing. i) Insofar as possible, others should 
not’see the student in conference. j) The counselor should 
try to keep his appointments promptly. Emergencies 
may arise that make it necessary to cancel an appoint- 
ment and sometimes it is difficult to gauge time correctly. 
But waiting often increases student tension. Sometimes 
if an appointment is cancelled the student will not or 
cannot make another and the counselor may miss an op- 
portunity to be of assistance in a serious case. 

11. Care should be taken to prevent situations which 
may be compromising or subject to misinterpretation. 
For example, if the door of the conference room is locked 
to prevent interruption it may also invite suspicion. 
There is a certain risk when a male counselor has a con- 
ference with a female counselee in his office at night 
unless there is a third person near at hand but not, of 
course, in the conference room. A male counselor would 
make a mistake to take a disturbed female counselee for 
a ride in his car so that they might talk without inter- 
ruption. 

12. Whether or not the counselor should take notes 
during a conference is an unsettled question. There may 
be rare persons who can do so successfully without 
jeopardizing rapport. But we may hazard the generaliza- 
tion that, by and large, note taking is not advisable, and 
doubly so for the counselor who is not specially trained. 
It is better to write up the conference after the student 
has left. All such records of cases should be carefully 
filed so that there is no risk of “leakage.” Some counselors 
use code symbols rather than names to identify case 
records. 

13. Should counseling be directive or non-directive? 
There is much talk about non-directive counseling and 
probably an equal amount of misunderstanding. Many 
persons assume that non-directive counseling requires no 
skill because they think the counselor merely tells the 
student to do what he thinks best, gives no help, answers 
no questions. Non-directive counseling requires more 
skill and insight than directive counseling, if there really 
is such a thing as directive counseling. The two terms 
“directive” and “counseling” may be mutually exclusive. 
True counseling tends to be non-directive. But the coun- 
selor may play several roles in a given conference. After 


all he is a person; the student is a person; and the problem 
is many sided. The counselor is not an abstraction. Hence 
it may be that we cannot arbitrarily rule out all directive 
methods even though they may not represent counseling 
in the strict sense of the term. There are instances, too, 
where there is not time for a non-directive approach and 
the counselor, as an interested person, must take matters 
into his own hands and act on his own best judgment. 

How May Counseling Be Evaluated? How may anyone, 
the counselor himself or someone else, determine whether 
the counselor is doing an effective job? A counseling 
conference may be observed, although not readily. It is 
doubtful that the counseling process can be observed at 
all. At best it is difficult to observe the results of coun- 
seling; sometimes it is impossible. Frequently the coun- 
selor lacks opportunity for follow-up. Often persons who 
observe the results are not aware that they are an out- 
growth of counseling. In some cases the results occur 
long after the counseling has ceased. Skillful counseling 
does not always produce good results. The counselor 
may do his best and yet fail since results are relative to the 
counselee and his problem. On the other hand, poor 
counseling does not produce good results, either. Some 
of the apparent results of counseling are, like some of 
the apparent results of medical treatment, the product of 
time and nature, with counseling only a concomitant 
rather than a contributing factor or cause. And the 
counselor is not an artisan whose product is readily 
measured and compared with that of others. 

Yet there are some possible means of evaluation, in- 
complete and unsatisfactory though they may be. There 
is the slow growth of the counselor’s reputation. There 
is the individual student’s satisfaction with him. The 
number of students who come to him is a partial indica- 
tion of success. The counselor's critical insight into his 
own work is important and he may sharpen his insight 
by sometimes “checking” his cases with those of other 
counselors or with available literature. 

Finally there is what might be termed an “index of 
probability.” By observing the counselor’s behavior, by 
understanding his personality, by studying his methods, 
we may with some degree of accuracy arrive at an “index 
of probability” as to the quality of his counseling. This 
process is for the most part subjective. It is next to im- 
possible to make it objective and there is considerable 
risk of error in working out measuring devices which are 
numerical and are therefore assumed to be objective. They 
may be useful and may contribute to understanding but 
they do not contribute unequivocal data. 

What May Administrators Do? If the contribution of 
the teacher-counselor is to be extended and improved, 
there are several things which school administrators may 
do. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Counseling Against Family Breakdown 


By Katuryn ADAMS 


Executive Secretary 
Family Service Association, Grand Rapids 


THE Michigan State Health Depart- 
ment reported on November fifteenth that our state had a 
record of four divorces for every ten in 1945, as compared 
with three per ten marriages in 1944 and less than one per 
ten marriages in 1900.1 Newsweek for October 7, 1946, 
disclosed the following: “The year’s (1945) tally of 
502,000 divorces topped 1944, itself a record, by 25% 
and doubled previous totals. The American divorce rate, 
already the highest in the world, has reached an all-time 
peak. This sudden upswing repeats the experience of the 
first World War when the divorce rate jumped 40%, 
from 1918 to 1920, but dropped back in 1921 and 1922. 
But the long-range outlook is hardly encouraging.” 

The above figures require careful analysis. They do 
not mean necessarily that family life in America as we 
have known it, is on the way out. The current trend is 
affected by at least three major conditioning factors. 
First, the normal backlog of divorces which was thwarted 
by the war now tends to swell the current figure. A sec- 
ond factor influencing the trend is the large number of 
hasty marriages that occurred during the war. Adoles- 
cents, without thinking and preparation, jumped into 
marriage without benefit of courtship, which is an estab- 
lished pattern of our American culture. Some of these 
marriages, now cracking under the strains of living to- 
gether under post-war conditions, are adding to the 
divorce toll. A third factor affecting divorce is the num- 
ber-of marriages between our military men and girls of 
other countries. The glamour of a uniform and the regu- 
lations of military life are removed; the girl is in a strange 
country and perhaps one in which she speaks a strange 
language. The United States is not the utopia pictured 
by the homesick G.I., nor the land of “milk and honey” 
imagined by the girl. Some of these marriages are now fall- 
ing apart and add to the divorce rate. 

The family is too deeply embedded in the social struc- 
tures of our civilization ever to be rooted out. In spite of 
many discouragements and attempts to discredit the fam- 
ily by some social thinkers, the family has survived every 
social change and has outlived the dissolution of one social 
system after another, cultural, economic, political, and 
religious. But we do see many causes for the present dis- 
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organization of the family. There are some fundamental 
changes within the framework of the family. The power 
of the parent is greatly lessened; the crumbling of the old 
foundations, the sacrament of religion, and even the con- 
tract of the State. The reduction of the size of the family 
and conscious and deliberate limitation and spacing of 
children are also a change of great significance. These 
changes and others become conflicts between old and 
new social concepts, between old and new cultural at- 
titudes and outlooks. Then too, the traditional social 
constraints are relaxing and outgrown, social pressures are 
dissolving; the emancipation of women, the ready ac- 
ceptance of divorce as a way out of an unhappy marriage, 
the growing distrust of the double standard of morality, 
the growing cult of pseudo-celibate life for men and 
women, the restlessness of men, are all evidences of con- 
flict within our social structure. 

One cannot overlook or minimize the impact and shock 
of current social changes and cataclysms which are con- 
tributors to the disorganization of family life. There was 
the depression with its large-scale, nation-wide unem- 
ployment. We found that living on relief or “on the dole” 
by and of itself caused trouble within the family. The 
man was discouraged, time hung heavy on his hands, and 
often he felt himself to be a failure because he could not 
provide for his family. Frequently that man developed 
the attitude that the government owed him a living and 
when jobs did become available, he found fault with every 
job and reasons why he could not work. Often times we 
saw men who had lost the skill of their trades and it be- 
came an uphill fight to regain skill and old-time work 
habits. Health problems brought about because of sub- 
standard diets were numerous among both adults and 
children. With all these problems, the main cause was loss 
of regular employment and inadequate incomes. We saw 
another problem with too great frequency—disharmony 
between the marriage partners—which in turn can, and 
usually does, affect every member of the family unit, from 
the married couple themselves to the youngest babe in 
arms. 

Then came the war with the father and husband sepa- 
rated from his family because of military service or em- 
ployment in another community. During the war years, 
with production and wages at their peaks, we found an 
increased divorce rate. 
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These factors in the disorganization of the family and 
the resultant increase in separation and divorce need care- 
ful study and analysis. But, however much we know 

about the reasons for family breakdown, this knowledge 

will not help directly to prevent further breakdown. To 
do the preventive job—the biggest job of all—requires 
the joining of forces of everyone: doctors, lawyers, soci- 
ologists, social workers, educators, parent-teacher groups, 
mental hygiene societies, to mention only a partial list. 
Hand in hand with the education of the group, we need 
to have skilled counseling for individuals who are about 
to be married or, being married, are facing a stormy period 
in their marriage. 

The family caseworker is ina particularly strategic spot 
to help the couple who are having problems in their mar- 
riage because of the purpose of all family casework 
agencies—the strengthening of family life generally and 
the helping of families and individuals in developing both 
the capacity and the opportunity to lead personally satis- 
fying and socially useful lives. Counseling with an indi- 
vidual on his marriage problems calls for five main’ steps 
on'the part of the counselor: (1) The individual who comes 
for help must be considered as one of a family unit. It takes 
at least two people to cause an argument and everyone in 
the family unit contributes to the cause and is affected by 
the trouble; (2) The counselor must be a sympathetic 
listener, whose objective interest in the client directs the 
interview in such a way as to get to the grass roots of the 
trouble; (3) The client who seeks help with his marriage 
problem is, as a rule, disturbed, distressed, bewildered, 
and has a sense of failure, and efforts must be made to 
make him feel comfortable in the interview and help him 
understand that the counselor wants to assist him; (4) 
When the facts are obtained (it may require more than 
one interview), the next step is a careful and scientific 
analysis of those facts, calling into play all that is known 
about behaviour, economic, religion, and culture patterns; 
(5) With the diagnosis well in mind, a plan of treatment is 
formulated and that plan, step by step, is worked out with 
the client. 

Marital discord does not descend like a “bolt from the 
blue” upon a family because of uncontrollable external fac- 
tors and circumstances. Nor does it appear only at times 
of economic need and insecurity. Instead, it comes about 
within the family relationship as a natural and sometimes 
inevitable outgrowth of needs which each individual has 
brought to the marital situation. Chance circumstances 
may intensify or may serve as a precipitating factor in 
bringing to the surface discords which otherwise would 
have remained relatively dormant or negligible. In help- 
ing people in the area of marital discord, therefore, the 
social worker may ease the relationship by focusing on 
these adverse circumstances, but to permanently help the 
relationship, the social worker must see and understand 


the conflicts of basic import and then help the marriage 
partners to determine what each car give to and what each 
wants from the marriage relationship. 


“Mrs. J. told the case worker that she had about decided she would 
have to get a divorce because she was unhappy with her husband and 
he was different from what he used to be. Mr. and Mrs, J. had been 
married for fourteen years, and had four children. Mr. J. had come to 
this country from Sweden when he was sixteen years old. He served 
an apprenticeship as an automobile mechanic. He was a hard worker, 
conscientious, and ambitious. In time, he had an automobile repair 
shop of his own. He married and he and Mrs. J. owned and operated 
a combined service station and restaurant. They both worked long 
hours and there was little time for recreation together. The business 
made money and they bought and furnished a nice home. Mrs. J. felt 
she had been denied the good times she wanted as a young married 
woman and now she couldn't convince Mr. J. that they could afford 
the time and money for trips and other pleasures she wanted. He sel- 
dom took time from work for family outings, was very undemonstrative 
towards his wife, and she felt he cared only for his business, 

Interviews with Mr. J. indicated he was totally unaware of the im- 
portance he had attached to his business and that Mrs, J. needed and 
wanted more companionship with him, Quite readily he gave more time 
and thought to his wife and children and to the little things which im- 
proved their family life.” 


In this case, it was relatively simple to get both the 
man and the woman to give more to the other and thereby 
strengthen the marriage that was about to end in divorce. 

All are not so easy to correct. When the marital rela- 
tionship has been definitely damaged through hostilities 
enacted during a period of stress and strain, we need to 
face the fact that this relationship, like Humpty Dumpty, 
may not be “put together again.” We need to recognize 
that the social worker may not be able to do more than 
“all the King’s horses and all the King’s men” in repairing 
these damages. 


“Mrs. A. came to the agency in April, 1945, upset by her husband's 
insistence ona divorce. We learned that in 1934, Mr. A. had a nervous 
breakdown, diagnosed by a psychiatrist as ‘manic depression with 
some schizophrenic tendencies’. The family group consisted of Mr. A., 
39; Mrs. A., 39; Charles, 18; Clarence, 16; Bobby, 9; and Roddy, 5. 
Mrs. A. was confronted with the real problem of her husband's be- 
haviour and what she should do about it. 

Mrs. A. was very anxious to have someone outside her family help 
her with her problem because she thought relatives were too preju- 
diced. She was confused by Mr. A's behaviour and was unable to recon- 
cile what he said with what he did. He demanded a divorce and in- 
sisted she consult a lawyer. When she did he became angry and told 
her of his great love for her and their children and accused her of in- 
fidelity and neglect of the children and claimed she was mentally ill. 
Treatment with Mrs. A. centered around helping her to understand 
her husband’s personality and that his reactions were not normal but 
were a result of his mental illness, Mrs. A. at first thought he was sud- 
denly becoming worse, but as she reviewed his behaviour she saw it 
was much the same, but that she had reached the point at which she 
was unable to be submissive and permit him to make so many unreason- 
able demands upon her and the children. Those demands were warping 
the children's attitudes toward life and making Mrs. A. feel very in- 
ferior and unsure of herself as a mother. It was hard for her to under- 
stand how Mr. A. could be so irritable and unreasonable at home, yet 
hold a job and be accepted by outsiders. She was frustrated because 
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she wanted to argue with him about his inconsistencies, but she realized 
he always had a different answer and would never accept responsibility 
for what he had said the day before. 

When Mr, A. began living apart from the family, the tension in the 
home lessened markedly. Mrs. A. and the children were much freer 
in their behaviour. Mrs. A. began to realize how destructive Mr. A's 
influence had been to the normal development of the. family group. 
While Mrs, A. was under the complete domination of her husband her 
innate naturalness with the children was submerged. She has regained 
this almost completely and makes a very good mother.” 


The war with all its anxieties, its miseries, and its un- 
settled conditions that effected everyone has brought its 
toll of hasty and oftentimes mismated marriages. The 
long separations of married couples because of the man’s 
military services have brought about all kinds of unhappy 
and undesirable results. Some can be righted with under- 
standing from both partners. 

“Mr. L. came into the agency office. He explained he had just come 
down from Midland, Michigan, and was on his way to see his wife 
and got to talking to a sailor in a drug store about his situation. The 
sailor advised him to come to the family agency before he went to see 
his wife. He felt quite concerned about his marriage and not too sure 
that his plan to see his wife was the thing to do. 

He went overseas in January, 1945. He was married in October, 1944. 
He was gone a year, returning in January, 1946, at which time he was 
discharged, Just before he was to return, he received a letter from his 
wife, saying she was pregnant and was having the child the latter part 
of January. In the letter, she said she didn't know-anything about the 
man’s whereabouts, that she had got drunk one night at her girl friend's 
house and that was when the pregnancy occurred. Mr. L, said he 
hadn't thought too much about it. He just didn’t want to think about 
it, because when he left, the last thing he ever thought was that his 
wife would go out with another man. He has not seen her since his 
return and he was only this far in his plan to see her. She had saved the 
allotment he had sent and had a joint bank account. She was willing 
to give him some of the money and Mr. L, was on his way to get it. 
Now he wondered if he took this money, should he file for divorce later 
on? This would make a difference in the amount of alimony she could 
claim, The worker told him the allotment was Mrs. A’s money and 
what she wanted to do with it was up to her. If she wanted to give 
him part of it, it would not effect the legal alimony settlement later. 
Mr. L, said he just wanted to be sure he had all the information he 
needed for a divorce. 

He said that the baby had been born the first of February and his 
wife had sent him a card. He was interested in going over to see what it 
looked like. He asked the worker about his legal responsibility for the 
baby and was told that under the law, the child was his. He wondered , 
if he would have to support the child in case of divorce. The worker 
said a lot depended on the proof he had and the agreement the lawyers, 
made, The worker thought Mr. L., as he talked, was curious to find 
out about the baby. He showed interest in how his wife had got along 
in the hospital. The worker asked him if he had planned on a divorce. 
He said he really hadn't planned on very much of anything—just 
wanted to see his wife about the money. The worker suggested that 
he seemed kind of anxious to see her. He smiled a little sheepishly at 


first, but said he guessed he was; was that kind of silly? The worker 
said she thought it very natural for him to want to see her because he 
hadn't seen her since he went overseas. What did he think about seeing 
her? He didn’t know. He couldn't be mad, because that wouldn't get 
him anywhere. He had known her for five years before they were 
married and he still thought about her and thought so much more of 
her because she had kept the baby. He didn't know how he'd feel about 
raising another man’s child. He had always found his wife to be truth- 
ful and he wanted to believe her story. But it was hard for him to 
understand why she would do something like that. The worker asked 
if she had been someone who had been lonesome. He knew they cer- 
tainly missed one another in the beginning when he left and he never 
went out when he was overseas, The worker asked if he was sorry 
now. He didn't answer immediately. Then he said it was hardly the 
same whether she went out or not; he just liked her and no one else 
looked good to him. He said, “Then you suggest that I don't do any- 
thing about a divorce immediately?” The worker replied that he seemed 
to have answered his own questions. He smiled and said he guessed he 
didn't want to do anything right away, except that he didn’t know that 
until he got in here. He supposed that was why he hesitated all the 
way down from Midland. He just didn't know what he was going to 
do or say to her. The worker said that as he had talked, she felt he was 
eager to see his wife and apparently from her letters, she did not want a 
divorce. The worker thought he would be able to tell more about it 
after he had a chance to talk things over with his wife. He thought he 
would, He didn’t think she loved this man. He quickly got up and 
said, “Maybe something would work out after all." Anyway, he was 
going to take a look at the baby. He understood it had blue eyes and 
dark, curly hair. He smiled again and added, “‘Not red hair.” (Mr. L's 
hair is quite red.) He walked out of the room with the comment, “I 
guess I can see her now.” 


This interview is given in full because it points out so 
vividly and concisely that the marriage counselor does not 
tell people what to do. The skilled caseworker listens 
acutely to pick up the real feelings of the client, then 
helps him to become aware of them and carry them out. 

Casework counseling against family breakdown at its 
best is an artistic application of scientific principles. It is 
a method that is inquiring, examining, analytical in its ap- 
proach to individual behaviour and to society as a whole. 
Its base is essentially an intellectual one; its judgments are 
concerned with relatives, rather than absolutes; are hu- 
manistic, rather than moralistic. For example, social 
work's judgment about behaviour is determined more by 
whether or not it produces conflict within the individual, 
interferes with his contribution to the group, or has a 
harmful effect upon society itself, than by abstract con- 
cepts of right or wrong. In those families in which the 
marriage is nearing the breaking point, competent coun- 
selors must be available. For those young people con- 
templating marriage, there should be the services for coun- 
seling easily accessible tothem. 
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Married Veterans Are Good Students 


By Svenp RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


THE married student made his appear- 
ance on the campus not much more than two decades ago. 
The situation is not very well defined by convention, and 
difficulties and conflicts must be expected under such cir- 
cumstances. For many years, when the married student 
was a rarity, the campus was—and still is to a consider- 


able degree—an environment equipped primarily for the 
needs of the unmarried young adult. 


The consistency of these relationships is convincing. 
Similar results may be expected as the grade point aver- 
ages at other universities will be investigated. 

Naturally, several questions arise immediately at the 
interpretation of these data. First, it will be necessary to 
eliminate the factor of age. Possibly the veterans are com- 
peting in each school year with non-veterans who are 
younger. It may well be that the married veterans are 


I. Grape Port Averaces oF VeTeRAN MEN AT THE University or Wisconsin— 
Szconp SemMesTER 1945/46 


1 Year 2 Year 3 Year 4 Year Total 
No. Average No. Average No. Average No. Average No. Average 
Single Veteran Men 1747 «1.446 754 429 250 1.963, 3180 1.616 
Married Veteran Men 450 1.483 177” 210 1.991 183 2.147 1021 ~—-1..798 
Trailer Camp Without Children 44 19 1§ 2.110 6 2.360 84 
Trailer Camp With Children 25 1.646 18 2.242 3.908 9 2.321 63 1.901 


Warnings have been raised by educators who feared 
that the burden of family responsibilities might lower the 
academic efficiency of this particular student group. If 
we consider their oftentimes triple burden of work such 
warnings will have to be considered very seriously. They 
have to pursue their studies, make a living and take care 
of the chores in their small households. An investigation 
of grade point averages was carried out at the University 
of Wisconsin by Paul L. Trump, advisor of men. His in- 
itiative in this rather neglected field of research has yielded 
sensational results. His brief report indicates that, meas- 
ured by grade point averages, the married veteran student 
is academically more successful than the single veteran 
student and, furthermore, that the married veteran with 
children is academically more successful than the married 
veteran without children. To quote from the press re- 
leased: “Of the 5315 undergraduate men who completed 
the second semester of 1945/46, 79% (4201) were veter- 
ans. The veterans exceeded the non-veterans in scholar- 
ship average in each of the four years of work, with a total 
grade point average of 1.66 as against 1.5'7 for non-veter- 
ans. ; 

“Of the 4201 veterans, 24% (1021) are married. Mar- 
ried veterans exceeded single veterans in scholarship aver- 
age in each of the four years of work, with a total grade 
point average of 1.80 as against 1.62 for single veterans. 

“Of the 147 veterans in the trailer camps, 43 % (63) have 
children. Those having children exceeded those without 
children with a grade point average of 1.90 as compared 
with 1.73.” 


older than those that are not married, and those with chil- 
dren may be even more advanced in age. Still, if we as- 
sume that marriage as such should markediy reduce: the 
differences in academic success, we cannot then overlook 
the fact that at least age as combined with marriage re- 
sponsibilities favorably influences academic success, as 
compared with the younger student group unburdened 
by the duties of husband and father. 

Second, why is the married, and particularly the mar- 
ried student with children consistently more successful 
than the unmarried? We shall have to find out, whether 
the established relationship holds for non-veteran students 
who are married, or whether the war experience as such 
has produced a special set of motivations which makes it 
impossible to generalize about conditions in the total stu- 


dent body encompassing both veterans and non-veterans. 


II. Grape Port Averaces or UNperGRADUATE STUDENTS AT 
THE University or Wisconstn—Seconp Semester 1945/46 


No. G.P.A. 
Veteran Men 4201 1.664* 
Non-veteran Men 1296 1.569 
Veteran Women 62 1.820 
Non-veteran Women 4458 1.697 


* Special report. 


The latter seems rather unlikely. The special conditions 
of marriage and fatherhood affect the veteran-student very 
much in the same manner as the student who has not been 
drafted. 
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Shortly before the outbreak of the war, this writer un- 
dertook an investigation on student marriages on the 
campus of the University of Washington. A limited sam- 
ple and the inability to check statistically on the differ- 
ences in grade-point averages did not make it possible to 
arrive at more than a few very cautious conclusions. Two 
reflections however, were the outcome of this investiga- 
tion, both of them relevant to our present problem. 

It appeared that the married students presented a 
selected group on campus. Most of the married men had 
been self-supporting, and had been “working their way 
through” even before they decided to accept the respon- 
sibility for wife and possibly children. Intensive inter- 
views furthermore revealed that the married male students 
for a variety of reasons tended to be unusually independ- 
ent emotionally of their parental home. This seemed to 
indicate “maturity.” 

In analyzing the every day routine of these couples, the 
writer was struck by a large burden of responsibilities 
which spread over the entire daytime and which could be 
met only by a carefully worked out schedule which held 
both husband and wife in an iron grip. They had to exert 
their energies to the utmost to make a go of their venture. 


Their emotional adjustment to each other seemed to 
be affected favorably by these circumstances. Conflicts 
had little chance to develop where husband and wife 
were firmly united in the combat of external difficulties; 
they had almost no time to get bored or annoyed with 
each other. . 

For the veteran marriages, these reflections, in addition 
to the reported conclusions about their grade averages, 
warrant a favorable diagnosis. The academic success of 
the married student, undoubtedly, is the result of a dif- 
ferent set of motivations. They know what they are work- 
ing for, they are possibly more mature to begin with. 
There may be a selection in the universities of the more 
intelligent and of those most sure of their professional 
ambitions. The type of young man who married and for 
that reason discontinues his studies is too wel] known not 
to expect some favorable selection among those who 
persist in spite of overwhelmingly difficult circumstances. 

Let us never forget, however, that the single young 
adult has problems of his own to cope with. The strain of 
campus courtship and flirtation may well have an effect 
upon the academic success of the unmarried—difficulties 
that can readily be solved by getting married. 


The Teacher -as a Counselor in Marriage Education 
(Continued from page 7) 


1. Faculty members who are expected to counsel 
should be selected with this function, as well as class- 
room teaching, in mind. Not every qualified classroom 
teacher can do effective counseling and vice versa, in 
spite of frequent assumptions to the contrary on the part 
of administrative personnel. 

2. Persons unfit for counseling should be weeded out. 
They need not be discharged but at least they should be 
relieved of counseling. 

3. Counseling should never be forced upon a faculty 
member who is not interested in it, is too busy to do it 
well, is unqualified, or merely has less sales resistance than 
his colleagues. 

4. Counseling should be instituted for the sake of 
students not for the prestige of the school. It should be 
sincere. It should not merely be something which enables 
the administration to boast of its program or to give the 
impression of “keeping up with the Joneses” in progres- 
sive education. 

5. Counseling should be considered a major function, 
not a sideline. When indicated, teacher load should be 
adjusted to make effective counseling possible. 

6. Counseling should be taken into account in deter- 
mining promotion and salary advances. 

7. The teacher-counselor should be given prestige and 
status on the faculty at least equivalent to that of the 


person who gives full time to classroom teaching. He 
should not be a “step child” subject to discrimination by 
the head of the family and in constant conflict with the 
siblings of the strictly academic group. 

8. Library facilities for the use of counselors and coun- 
selees should be adequate. 

9. The administration should be willing to guarantee 
the keeping of confidences. The counselor should not be 
forced to tell what he knows. We are assuming, of course, 
that he is a person of judgment, discretion, and integrity; 
and there may be rare exceptions to this broad statement. 
Certainly the counselor should not be expected to sacri- 
fice students to parents. 

10. If the administration wants effective counseling, 
it should not expect faculty personnel to play the double 
role of counselor and disciplinarian. It may be hypo 
thetically possible to combine them and rare individuals 
may be able to do so. But by and large the combination 
does not work out well practically. 

11. The administration should make it possible for 
teacher-counselors to improve their background, experi- 
ence, and training by making contacts with reputedly 
effective counselors both through assisting the faculty 
member to work or study off campus and through bring- 
ing such counselors to campus as special consul- 
tants. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


The Role of the Library in Family 
Life Education 


By B. F. Timmons AND CARAWAY 
University of Illinois 


IN MANY ways the public library is 
well fitted to serve as an agency of parent education. 
Educational media other than books are being more and 
more utilized by the library. If the public library is to 
become the “community intelligence center” for the 
informal education of adults, as envisaged by many com- 
munity leaders, then whatever materials are found useful 
in promoting education will of necessity become the 
province of the library. As distinguished from other 
educational institutions it has been the library’s responsi- 
bility primarily to serve individual rather than group 
requirements. 

Progressive libraries have followed the advisory ap- 
proach in their family life education programs. A need 
still keenly felt among library staffs, however, is for staff 
persons sensitive to the varying needs and problems of 
family life and possessing professional knowledge and 
skills. An attempt is made by some libraries to bring 
trained lay leaders into association with the professional 
library workers in order to meet this need for family 
contacts. More persons trained in family life education 
are needed to take up library service training also. In some 
instances the library has rendered valuable service to 
family life education through other agencies. The chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public Library of Hinsdale, Illinois, 
secures a list of the poor readers from the teachers of the 
schools at close of school. Parents and teachers are con- 
tacted and given special help and encouragement during 
the summer toward raising the reading level of these 
retarded readers. Such service aifords the children’s 
librarian an opportunity to interest both children and 
parents in reading material suited to enrichment of family 
relationships. This coordination of school, library and 
family interests should not be too difficult, as a recent 
study shows forty cities of the United States with over 
30,000 population as having the same governing board for 
the schools and the library (P. T. Conmy, A Study of the 
Administration of Public Library-Public School Relation 
ships. Oakland, California, Oakland Free Library, 1945). 

Some public libraries send clergymen notices and lists 
of materials useful in their guidance capacity. The De- 
troit Public Library provides books for summer Bible 
schools in the churches and for public and private camps 
for children. The Cleveland Public Library prepared 


exhibits and book lists for institutes on “The Happy 
Child” held at Cleveland College, for “Marriage and the 
Home” at a church, and a social hygiene conference at a 
health clinic. Many libraries supply local health depart- 
ments with book lists and invitations to join the library. 
The health departments mail these materials with the 
birth certificate. Book lists and verbal references to the 
public library are relayed through health clinics, prenatal 
clinics, infant diet kitchens, child guidance clinics, and 
other places where earnest mothers meet. Collections of 
books are also often deposited at these clinics and on 
playgrounds for mothers and nursemaids to read. 

In cases of serious maladjustment and inability on the 
part of parents, the technical services of child guidance 
clinics, family relations institutes, or of individuals who 
are adequately prepared to do diagnostic work should be 
enlisted. Library workers do well to distinguish those 
questions which are educational from those which should 
be referred to other agencies. Prudent librarians will guard 
against the temptation to become a kind of confessional. 

A helpful library will be equipped with up-to-date in- 
formation about books, pictures, charts, motion pictures, 
radio broadcasts, clinics, consultation centers, and repu- 
table professional workers of the community in the field 
of family life education. Addresses, telephone numbers, 
costs, and other details of the way to secure service from 
public and private agencies will be made available. 
Education for home and family life is an important aspect 
of the Parent-Teacher program. In any such program, 
libraries are important as a sourve of reference materials, 
either for individual or group service. 

In the Oakland (California) Public Library for the past 
several years a group composed of PTA home reading 
chairmen and other mothers has met in the Boys and Girls 
Room for seven weekly sessions each fall and spring for 
informal discussions of books by the children’s librarian. 
At the close of each meeting mothers check out books 
to read to and with their children. There is a special 
Parent-Teacher room in the Minneapolis Public Library, 
with books, magazines, and pamphlets on parenthood and 
child guidance. The children’s librarian of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, Public Library cooperates with leaders of the 
PTA in organizing vacation reading clubs. Active study 
groups serve a very important function in parent educa- 
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tion. The role of the public library is to help such groups 
to avoid erroneous and outmoded information by furnish- 
ing them with accurate up-to-date literature. 

Many libraries hold open house for clubs and study 
groups wishing to be instructed in use of the catalog, 
arrangement of books on the shelves, various indexes and 
tools. One step farther is taken when leaders are brought 
to the library to learn the literature in their field. Such a 
survey course is often given by readers’ advisors in 
conjunction with well-known people in schools, medical 
profession, and the like. Volunteers are often trained to 
give book talks to groups, and book notes in the news- 
paper serve the same purpose. 

At the Denver Public Library there is a pre-school 
study group. A discussion group of leaders in which mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ and Children’s Departments partic- 
ipate, meets weekly at the Los Angeles Public Library. 
Through this group and local specialists the library 
compiles its booklist entitled “Skillful Parents.” The 
Toledo Public Library is included in the Family Life 
Advisory Counil, with its children’s librarian on the Pre- 
school Council. The well developed program there con- 


sists of leadership training classes in family life, an excel- 


lent book collection, a staff member especially con- 
versant in the literature, displays of books at meetings, 
and book lists which are sent to individual parents, 
clergymen, and club groups. 

Guidance of Parents’ Reading. The vast majority of 
people must be stimulated to study and to read. Library 
service can be very effective in furnishing such stimulation 
through a well trained staff and various publicity media. 
An inquiry addressed in 1938 by the Joint Committee 
on Parent Education of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Parent Education to a 
selected group of libraries brought replies from eight-four 
librarians and seventy-five parent education workers. It 
disclosed that: 

All 84 give help to parents in choice of children’s literature. 

51 have special book collections, special assistants, special meeting 


or reading sooms, 
49 notify group leaders of new books more or less regularly. 


68 give advice on reading for parents. 

55 publish lists of books, 

83 plan exhibits of new materials in the field. 

Publicity was found to be important to parent educa- 
tion workers “because it is the essence of their success 
that lay leaders shall have sufficient facility in the use of 
printed materials to train parents in turn to use books 
with discrimination and skill." ; 

Parents need guidance in their choice. Some libraries 
keep on file bibliographies and reading lists prepared by 
other agencies, supplemented by their own lists. Book 


1 Smith, Elizabeth M. “Parent Education through the Library.” 
American Library Association Bulletin, XXXII (1938), 175~79. 


jackets filed alphabetically or pasted in notebooks make 
colorful aids to book selection. Some libraries file book re- 
views. The readers’ advisor interprets the collection. She 
keeps in touch with other organizations. The parent educa- 
tion program is in most instances managed by the readers’ 
advisor. InCleveland a series of radio programs for parents 
induced some to go down and examine related books on 
display. 

The Chicago Public Library has sponsored a series of six 
weekly meetings of a Mothers’ Study Class “to discuss 
and appraise important books in the field of parent-child 
relationships. A special feature of work with children at 
the main library is the assistance given to adults’ organiza- 
tions and groups concerned with the problems of children. 
This work ranges in character from the preparation of 
simple lists to planning and participating in comprehen- 
sive programs. Due to the growing concern over the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency the library reports an in- 
creased demand for this service from Chicago organiza- 
tions.”"* 

Because the preschool age is the important habit-form- 
ing period, “informational picture books, stories told, 
and books read aloud, in the home, can shape a child's 
attitude toward books and reading long before he is sub- 
jected to the influences of the books which he reads by 
himself. This places the first responsibility for the child's 
reading taste upon parents.” The library's position in this 
matter is that of counselor to parents, in choosing litera- 
ture suitable for children of different ages. 

Study Courses for Parents. In Oak Park, Rockford, and 
Chicago, study courses are given, written by the director 
of children’s work of the Chicago Public Library. Merit 
certificates are given for courses in Guidance of Children’s 
Reading and Guidance of Adolescent Reading. The course 
called “Current Books of Interest to Children, Young 
People, and Adults” is given each November. One of the 
purposes is to enable parents who intend to give books at 
Christmas time to make a wise choice. 

The Oakland Public Library offers a course in children’s 
literature, sponsored by the Home Reading Chairman of 
the Oakland Council of Parents and Teachers. Those 
completing the course in children’s literature offered by 


~ the Knoxville, Tennesse, Public Library receive certificates 


issued by the Vocational Division of the State Department 
of Education, which pays a small stipend to the staff mem- 
bers teaching it. 

Branch libraries play an important role in getting books 
to parents. In cities sponsoring a well-knit system of 
branches, the parent education collection of each branch 
reflects the neighborhood's special interests. Mr. H. D. 
Marvin, in describing the parents’ room of the Cleveland 
Public Library, said: “The West Park Branch of Cleve- 
land Public Library is located in an outlying community, 

* See Annual Report of the Library for 1945, p. 29. 
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chiefly residential, where the family ynit predominates. .. . 
The Parents’ Room opens directly into the Children’s 
Room, a definite advantage. The collection includes books 
on house plans, gardens, interior decoration, cookery, 
sewing, health, and a model home library containing some 
of the finer editions for adults, young people, and chil- 
dren * (See Library Journal, LXVI (1941), 1003). 

In the independently housed Boys and Girls Library of 
the Gilbert Simmons Library of Kenosha, Wisconsin, a 
special Parents’ Room was opened in April, 1940, with 
several hundred books for preschool children and for 
character training, child hygiene, and child psychology. 
Pre-school story hours are given, with mothers present; 
then there is a play hour in the basement while the 
mothers choose books upstairs. The circulation has in- 
creased from less than one hundred to several hundred per 
month. 

Some libraries, as the Albany, New York Library, have 
extensive programs in connection with a special collection 
for parents. The first special room, called the Mother's 
Room, was opened in December, 1935, with the definite 
purpose of teaching the mother how to instill the love of 
books and reading in her child from babyhood. This 
Mothers’ Room, of the Youngstown, Ohio Public Library, 
was staffed by three carefully selected librarians well- 
trained in.child psychology. The mothers have an oppor- 
tunity to come here and get highly individual attention on 
children’s literature, on parent education, or child be- 
havior problems. In connection with this room a Mothers’ 
Institute is held annually, at which noted authors, edu- 
cators, and child psychologists give addresses. Since a 
Parents’ Room belongs to parents and others interested 
in children, it serves at various times as a lending library, a 
reading room, a conference room, and a focal point for 
coordinating the community reading. 

Several states have well developed statewide programs 
for guiding parents’ reading. Wisconsin and Illinois are 
examples. The Traveling Library and Study Club Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission gives 
assistance in planning study programs for PTA and other 
study groups. This is for the purpose of extending public 
library service to areas not otherwise served by a public 
library. If the reading chairman files a copy of the program 
with the Department, reference material for each topic 
is selected and reserved to be sent out automatically three 
weeks before the date of the meeting. The Department 
also plans reading courses for individuals and auto- 
matically sends out the books in sequence. 

Sponsored jointly by the Illinois Home Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Illinois State Library, and the Home Economics 
Extension Service of the University of Illinois, a total of 
fourteen well planned reading courses have been de 
veloped for the women of rural Illinois as follows: art, 
related to home and personal living; child development and 


guidance; clothing and textiles; family and social relation- 
ships; family economics, including consumer problems; 
food and nutrition; health, home care of the sick, and first 
aid; homemaking; the house and its surroundings; mental 
health; music for the home; recreation and entertainment; 
rural electrification; and sex education. These courses are 
revised every year. On completion of the required number 
of books from a particular list and return of a short book 
report on each to the home adviser, a certificate is pre- 
sented by the Illinois State Library to those who wish it. 
From the period of January, 1939, through May, 1946, a 
total number of 967 Illinois women received certificates 
for 6,769 books read. 

In every community there are various organizations 
working with parents and for children. To coordinate 
these services many cities organize local councils of 
parent education. The public library as a member agency 
acts as a clearing house for literature, serving as bibliog- 
rapher to the other member agencies. 

It is to be hoped that an increasing number of libraries 
will make use of their present opportunity to help put our 
national life on a sounder home basis by providing not 
only modernized collections in family life education but 
also by employing or developing staff members equipped in 
aptitude and training for guiding the public interest in this 
area. The list of books and articles submitted below may 
aid interested persons in developing wider library service 
in family life education in their own communities. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


National Conference on Family Relations in Canada.— 
Two units of the National Conference have been organ- 
ized in Canada. The older is the British Columbia branch 
of which Dr. Fred Tyler, University of British Columbia, 
is president. It is actively affliated with the Pacific 
Northwest Conference on Family Relations. 

The second unit has been recently organized in Sas- 
katchewan with Christian Smith, Director of Health 
Education in the Saskatoon Department of Public Health, 
as secretary. Dr. C. W. Topping, Canadian Representa- 
tive of the National Conference reports tha: plans are 
under way for the development of other units in central 
and eastern Canada. 


Midwest Conference on Family Relations.—“Current 
Research in Marriage and Family Relations” was the 
theme of the all-day meetings of the Midwest Conference 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago on December 28, 1946. 
Ralph Ojemann, chairman of the Committee on Marriage 
and Family Research of the National Conference chaired 
the general session at which brief reports-of research in 
progress were made by: Ruth Shonle Cavan, John Cuber, 
Robert Havighurst, Reuben Hill and Rachel Ann Elder, 
Judson Landis, Ernest Mowrer, Svend Riemer, and For- 
rest Weller. 

Plans for coordination of evaluation of the effectiveness 
of marriage courses at the college level were laid at the 
three-hour work session beginning at 12:30. Reports of 
activities and plans of the ten midwestern states in the 
Midwest Conference were given at the Business Session 
under the chairmanship of David Slight, M.D. 

Joint sessions with the Family Section of the American 
Sociological Society were held on the afternoons of 
December 28 and 30. These in attendance voted over- 
whelmingly to continue active programs of the Midwest 
Conference. 


New York Area Conference—Reorganization of the 
former New York State Conference on Family Relations, 
the Connecticut Conference on Family Relations and the 
New Jersey State Committee, all affiliates of the National 
Conference on Family Relations, into the New York 
Area Conference on Family Relations was effected on 
November 26, 1946 at a meeting of leaders at the Town 
Hall Club, New York City. 

The Executive Committee of the New York Area Con- 
ference consists of: Marion Bassett, secretary; Dora S. 
Lewis, Bertha Gold, Mary Fontaine, Joseph K. Folsom, 
Sidney Goldstein and Lawrence K. Frank ex officio, all 


representatives of New York; Bessie Bloom Wessell and 
Janet Fowler Nelson of Connecticut; and David Fulcomer 
of New Jersey. Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and plans for the future of the New York Area 
Conference will be announced soon. 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.— 
The next annual meeting is announced for May 1, 2, 3, 
1947 in Portland, Oregon. The 1946 meetings were held 
in Vancouver. 

Arkansas Conference on Family Relations—At a 
meeting on November 2, 1946, the Arkansas Conference 
appointed Augustus Reidel, chairman; Loraine Williams, 
Alma Keys, Mary Jane Scott and Dora Dean, as a Survey 
Committee to study what is being done in the state of 
Arkansas to promote better marriage and family rela- 
tions. Further plans of the state conference await the re- 
port of the survey committee reports Elberta Martin, 
secretary-treasurer of the Arkansas Conference. 


Michigan State Conference on Family Relations.— 
Reorganization of the Michigan Conference took place 
at an all day session on November 22, 1946 in Ann Arbor. 
Papers were read by: Judson Landis, Michigan State 
College, on “Length of Time Required to Achieve Ad- 
justment in Marriage”; Elizabeth Briant Lee, Wayne 
University College of Nursing, on “What Is Happening 
to War-Time Marriages?”; Dr. W. E. Goode, Wayne 
University, on “Family Readjustment Following the 
Soldier’s Return”; Evelyn Millis Duvall, executive secre- 
tary, National Conference on Family Relations, on 
“Effective Marriage and Family Relations”; Stuart Lottier, 
Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder's Court, Detroit, on “Mar- 
riage Counseling for War and Peace”; Kathryn Adams, 
Family Service Association, Grand Rapids, on “Counsel- 
ing against Family Breakdown”; and Walter Fariss, 
Veteran's Coordinator, University of Michigan, on 
“What the University Is Doing for Families of Veterans.” 

Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan was 
elected president, Howard Bigelow, Western Michigan 
College, president-elect, and Norman Kinzie, Michigan 
State College, secretary-treasurer. 


Nebraska State Committee on Family Relations—A 
committee to consider the organization of a Nebraska 
State Conference on Family Relations met under the 
leadership of Margaret Fedde and Mrs. Rhea Keeler, 
chairman on November 18, 1946 in connection with the 
sessions of the Lincoln Family Life Institute of which 
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Miss Rose Wanek was chairman. Dr. James Plant and 
Evelyn Millis Duvall were resource leaders for the 
institute. 


Southern California Branch—‘Sex Education in the 
Schools” was the theme of the October 26, 1946 meeting 
of the Southern California Branch of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations, of which Nadina Kavinoky, 
M.D. is president. Dr. Gordon Chapman chaired the 
meeting at which John Goffin, M.D. spoke on “The Prob- 
lem of Sex Education,” and Ralph Eckert, of the State 
Board of Education spoke on, “An Educational Approach 
to Sex Education.” Four Round Table discussions at the 
elementary, junior high school, high school and college 
levels were chaired by John Goffin, M.D., Erma Pixley, 
Gertrude Smith and Oliver Butterfield, respectively. 
Frances Bruce Strain appeared in the panel of chairman 
led by Ralph Eckert. Teachers came from a radius of 100 
miles to the sessions. 

The Committee on Legislation of the California Con- 
ference on Family Relations sponsored a session on 
December 7, 1946 and adopted a six page statement of 
some twenty proposals for radical changes in current 
legislation affecting the family. The report is being re- 
ferred to the National Committee on Marriage and 
Family Law of the National Conference, by Roswell 
Johnson, chairman of the legislative meeting. 

Utah State Conference on Family Relations—Repre- 
sentatives of forty-five organizations with interests in 
family life met under the leadership of Joseph Geddes this 
past fall and organized the Utah State Conference. Officers 
elected are: Harold Christensen, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, president; Laurence Bee, Utah State Agricultural 
College, vice-president and Effie Warnick, Provo, Utah, 
secretary-treasurer. A representative Executive Com- 
mittee is in the process of being formed. Plans for the 
conference will be announced soon by Dr. Christensen. 


Meetings and Events 


Atlanta Marriage Institute——Second Annual Institute 
on Building for Successful Marriage and Family Living 
will be held in Atlanta on March 13, 14, and 15, 1947. 
Sponsored by the Department of Sociology at Morehouse 
College, the Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 
Inc., and the Butler Street Branch of the Y.M.C.A., 
Atlanta, the theme is: “Counseling as It Relates to 
Successful Marriage and Family Living.” Walter R. 
Chivers is the Director, 


Child Study Association of America.—The 1947 ar 
nual conference has been announced for March 10, 1947 
on the topic, “Recent Research in Child Development.” 
Dr. René’ Spitz, Dr. Benjamin Spock, Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher, Lyman Bryson, Dr. Arnold Gesell and Dr. Ernst 
Kris will speak. 
Des Moines Public Schools—The Second Annual 


Family Life Workshop was held on November 18, 1946 
under the auspices of the department of Adult Educa- 


_ tion of the Des Moines Public Schools and the Des 


Moines Council of Parent Teachers’ Associations. Judge 
Philip B. Gilliam of Denver was the outside resource 
leader. Some 400 persons attended the neighborhood 
meetings according to the report of Paul Durrie, director 
of Adult Education of the Des Moines Public Schools. 


Family Life Workshops.—Workshops in the field of 
family life and related areas have been announced for the 
Summer of 1947 at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, by 
Dr. Florence Fallgatter, Department of Home Economics; 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, by 
Irma Gross, Department of Home Management and Child 
Development; and University of Indiana by Mrs. Rebecca 
Nelson, Department of Home Economics. 


Flint Marriage Course—David Treat, director of the 
Clara Elizabeth Fund in Flint, Michigan, announces a 
series of lectures on “Building Your Marriage” for Febru- 
ary, 1947 sponsored by the Flint Council of Church 
Women, Mott Foundation, YWCA and the Clara Eliza- 
beth Fund. Preliminary announcements indicated L. 
Foster Wood, Howard Bigelow and Evelyn Duvall as 
three of the resource leaders. 


Frances Shimer College—A Conference on Marriage 
and the Home was held at Frances Shimer College, Mount 
Carroll, Illinois on November 14 and 15, 1946. All classes 
were dismissed to allow full participation of both students 
and faculty in the conference sessions. Henry Bowman of 
Stephens College, and Evelyn Millis Duvall of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Relations were the con- 
ference leaders, supplementing President and Mrs. Bro, 
Dean and Mrs. L. A. Wilson, Dean Virginia Weigel, Mrs. 
Dorothy Swetting, Mrs. Helen Krieger and Dr. W. N. 
Lyons as seminar and fireside leaders. 


An International “Population and Family Week.” — 
The provisional government of the French Republic de- 
cided by the Act of March 3, 1945, to constitute a real 
Representative Corps of French families in authorizing 
the setting up of Unions Departementales d’Associations 
Familiales and a National Union combining them, which 
are equipped to represent officially the entire mass of 
French families before the Government Executive Bu- 
reaus. Organized for several months, the National Union 
and the Department Unions fulfill more each day the 
functions assigned to them. It seems desirable that a 
World Congress of the Family should take place at the 
control of the National Union of Family Associations and 
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under the sponsorship and with the patronage of the 
Government, perhaps for one week at the end of May, 
1947. For further information address Union Nationale 
Des Associations Familiales, 28 Place Sl-Georges, Paris- 
IX. 


Juvenile Delinquency Conference——The Home Re- 
sponsibility Panel of the National Conference for the 
Prevention and Control of Jevenile Delinquency, ar- 
ranged by Attorney General Tom Clark in Washington 
presented one of the fifteen panel reports and said in part: 
“Recognizing that parents are the persons who give the 
individual child the love, attention, guidance, security, 
standards and other things children need, and that the 
community can really only do things for groups of chil- 
dren, the report recommends community action to provide 
for families such aids as: parent education programs, 
nursery schools and play groups, family counseling serv- 
ices, cooperative community institutes and conferences 
on various phases of family life, leaflets and booklets 
that will help families keep up with new ideas in home 
living and child guidance.” 

Marriage-Preparation Service—A correspondence course 
under this title is being distributed by The Catholic 
Centre, 125 Wilbrod St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Fifteen installments are available for the course fee of 
$5.00. 


Maternal Health Association: —A Rertility Service for 
married couples of low fertility has been opened by the 
Maternal Health Association of Cleveland, 2101 Adelbert 
Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. The staff includes an internist, 
endocrinologist, urologist, psychiatrist, gynecologist, 
dietician, technician and interviewer. 

Methodist Conference on the Family Today.—A care- 
fully selected group of leaders from across the country 
were brought together at the invitation of the Methodist 
Church Board of Education in Nashville, Tennessee, on 
December 10, 11, 12, 1946 for a series of working sessions 
on ways in which the church can help strengthen family 
life. Evelyn Duvall of the National Conference on Family 
Relations gave the keynote address. Reports of current 
church programs were brought by Rev. George Warmer, 
Jr., of Pasadena, Rev. W. Neill Hart of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, Rev. Everett Palmer of Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, and many others. Staff members of the Committee 
on Parent Education contributed richly to the program, 
under the general direction of Edward Staples, director, 
Department of Parent Education and Family Religion. 


Mississippi's Program.—" Education for Responsible 
Parenthood” includes leadership training, community con- 
ferences with teachers, parents and leaders, and discussion 
groups reaching more than five thousand persons during 
the months of September-November, 1946 according to 


the quarterly report issued by Samuel T. Robbins, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mississippi Social Hygiene Association. 


Oklahoma City Family Life Programs.—Impressive 
statistical reviews of the work being done by the Okla- 
homa County Health Association includes many refer- 
ences to family life education in various forms. Mrs. 
Eileen Wilson, director, Social Hygiene scneeagtaesie has 
mimeographed outlines of interest. 

St. Luke’s Methodist Church, Oklahoma City con- 
ducted a successful series of 7 weeks of “Family Night” 
programs in the Fall 1946 attended by some 250 average 
supper and interest group registrants. Mrs. Clyde Har- 
rison, chairman of the Family Life Committee announces 
a further such series for January 1947. 


Portland Programs in Family Relations—A monthly 
series of meetings on family life October, 1946 through 
April, 1947 is jointly sponsored by the Portland Council 
of Parents and Teachers, the Portland Bureau of Health, 
the Oregon State Board of Health and the Division of 
Social Hygiene, Oregon Tuberculosis Association. Goals 
are in terms of responsible family life. 

The School of Christian Living, a cooperative program 
in Portland offered a course in “Looking Forward to 
Marriage and Family Life” in the fall, 1946, under the 
direction of Mrs. John Wieman of Lewis and Clark 
College. 


San Diego State College—Margaret Pritchard of San 
Diego State reports a new department for coordinating 
courses offered and to develop new courses in the general 
education program for marriage and family living. 

Seattle Demonstration Center.—A six weeks sequence 
for study group leaders was offered October-December, 


- 1946 under the sponsorship of the Family Life Education 


Program of the Seattle Public Schools and the Seattle 
Council of Parents and Teachers. Mrs. Louise Clement 
was instructor. 

Society for Research in Child Development.—The 
Society met in Boston, December 27-28. Two symposia 
were held on “Methodological Problems Met in Integrat- 
ing and Interpreting Physical, Medical, Psychological, 
and Social Data in Longitudinal Studies of Children” 
and on “Psychological Problems Met in General Medical 
Practice with Children.” One session was devoted to 
research reports and another to “The Effects of Severe 
War Conditions upon Child Development and Behavior.” 
The officers were president, Florence L. Goodenough, 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
president-elect, Alfred H. Washburn, Child Research 
Council, University of Colorado School of Medicine and 
secretary-treasurer, Carroll E. Palmer, U. §. Public Health 
Service. 
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Toronto ¥.M.C.A.—During November and Decem- 
ber, 1946, a series of lecture-discussions on “Marriage ina 
Modern World” was offered as a part of the larger pro- 
gram of the Central Y.M.C.A. of Toronto. 


University of Illinois Family Emphases.—Katharine W. 
Taylor, Y.M.C.A. secretary, University of Illinois offered 


three courses during the fall, 1946 for veterans, their — 


wives and other interested university students: “The 
Family Creates Our Future” on eight Monday evenings; 
“Guiding Children’s Growth” on ten Tuesday evenings; 
and “Love and Marriage in a Changing World” on six 
Thursday evenings. 

Professor Benjamin F. Timmons, who teaches the Mar- 
riage and Family Courses on the campus released from a 
term paper those students volunteering six hours of 
baby-sitting for veteran’s wives who attended the 
courses offered by Dr. Taylor. 


Wayne University Courses—The Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology of Wayne University, De- 
troit, offers ten courses bearing specifically upon the 
family, family welfare, and family counseling. In the 
College of Liberal Arts, the staff includes Drs. H. War- 
ren Dunham, Robert G. Foster, William J. Goode, Frank 
E. Hartung, Stuart Lottier, Mervin Patterson and Fritz 
Redl. In the college of Nursing, Professors Maude Fiero, 
Elizabeth Briant Lee and Eleanor P. Wolf offer the re- 
quired course. Dr. Alfred McClung Lee is chairman of 
the department. 


Recent Publications 


Changing Concepts of Parenthood.—The family, as 
the primary unit of our society, reflects and adjusts to 
industrialization, urbanization, and the secularization of 
life. In its transition from the traditional institution type 
of family to the person-centered unit of companionship 
that it is becoming, conceptions of the role of the parent 
and the child are shifting. These changes do not appear 
all at once and with equal force throughout the total 
society, but are evidenced first in little islands of the new 
that break off from the mass of tradition and become estab- 
ished in subgroups within the culture. These develop- 
mental islands are characterized by such concepts as 
respect for the person (both child and adult), satisfaction 
in personal interaction, pride in growth and development, 
and a permissive, growth-promoting type of guidance as 
opposed to the more traditional attempts to “make” chil- 
dren conform to patterns of being neat and clean, obedient 
and respectful, polite and socially acceptable. Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, The American Journal of Sociology, 
November, 1946, pp. 202-203. 


Children’s Feelings Are Important.—Much more work 
needs to be done to find out how children feel about 


things, and what are the implications of these feelings in 
their living and learning. Whether we admit it or not, 
whether we like it or not, what chilaren feel—how they 
feel—is important. Their feelings permeate the atmos- 
phere of the home and the classroom and it is up to the 
parent and teacher to sense these feelings and, if possible, 
enlist them as deputies in all teaching and learning ac- 
tivities. Elizabeth Mechem Fuller, Childhood Education, 
November, 1946, p. 132. 


Conflicting Roles of Women.—Generally speaking, it 
would seem that it is the girl with a “middle-of-the-road 
personality” who is most happily adjusted to the present 
historical moment. She is not a perfect incarnation of 
either role but is flexible enough to play both. She is a 
girl who is intelligent enough to do well in school but 
not so brilliant as to “get all “A’s"”; informed and alert 
but not consumed by an intellectual passion; capable but 
not talented in areas relatively new to women; able to 
stand on her own feet and to earn a living but not so good 
a living as to compete with men; capable of doing some 
job well (in case she does not marry or, otherwise, has to 
work) but not so identified with a profession as to need it 
for her happiness. Mirra Komarovsky, The American 
Tournal of Sociology, November, 1946, p. 189. 


The Crying of Newborn Babies.—The infant's auto- 
matic controls turn on the cry whenever the organism is 
threatened; when he is hungry, cold, wet or under the 
influence of pain, when he hears loud sounds or loses his 
equilibrium, and probably when he feels the need for 
fondling. Be that as it may, vigorous crying is obvious 
evidence of a young infant's competence. It shows that he 
is able to do his share in coping with adverse conditions. 

It is a signal meant to be heeded. Conversely, then, 
prolonged or undue crying by the newborn is evidence of 
the incompetence of his caretakers. It shows that, some- 
how or other, our techniques have not been able to meet 
his vital, physiologic needs. We observed the babies in 
the nursery for 30 days during which time four watchers 
took turns during each cycle of 24 hours. Our data show 
clearly the reciprocal relationship between nursing care 
and the amount of crying. For the entire thirty days in 
the hospital, we found that the average crying time per 
baby per hour ran from 1.3 to 11.2 minutes and that the 
total amount of crying per day was 113.2 minutes, or 
almost two hours. The amount of crying could be shown 
to reflect quite accurately the nurses’ activities during 
the day rather than any physiologic rhythm of the 
babies. The period of most crying corresponds exactly 
to the period when nursing care is at its minimum. An 
average baby in the hospital nursery had 11.9 prolonged 
crying episodes a day, while at home the number dropped 
to 4.0 per day. Home and mother would appear to be 
definite aids to the comfort of babies. Following these 
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studies, with the wholehearted cooperation of the nursing 
staff and the hospital administration, changes were made 
in the nursing and floor routine, more nurses were added 
and care of the babies was more individualized. Crying 
among the newborn was reduced about fifty percent. 
C. Anderson Aldrich, M.D., Child Study, Fall, 1946, pp. 
14-16, 20. 


The Family is Unique-—In modern society the unique 
contribution of the family is to provide physical care and 
to give the child that basic sense of security which is the 
indispensable foundation for all healthy maturity—and 
this is a responsibility that can be assumed by no other 
social agency. Parents must realize their indispensability 
in this area and, secure in this knowledge, free themselves 
and their children from the restrictive traditional concept 
of the parent-child relationship. Unhampered by the 
restraints of an artificial and enforced subservience, both 
parents and children will be able to advance to a more 
satisfying and productive new relationship with each 
other. Since the present-day parent can no longer de- 
mand nor receive the same type of loyalty from his 
children that he once was expected to extend to his parent 
as a matter of course, he must teach the new generation 
loyalty to a code higher than the individual parent. Since 
blind obedience to parental demands cannot serve as an 
adequate guide to behavior in a modern world, youth 
must be taught obedience not to parents, not to the police, 
but to a way of life, to a philosophy of social cooperation 
on a large scale. In place of respect for individuals, in- 
spired only by fear, youth must be taught to have respect 
for individual integrity and for personality in a social 
setting. Parents in a modern world must thus become 
co-respectors of ideals held in common with their children, 
rather than tyrants demanding servile obedience and blind, 
one-sided respect. Arthur L. Rautman, Ph.D., Mental 
Hygiene, October, 1946, p. 604. 


The Future Number of Families—During the two years 
between July, 1946 and July, 1948, the number of 
families in the United States is expected to increase from 
about 38,1'75,000 to 40,025,000, a growth of 1,850,000 
families, as compared with a growth of 1,000,000 families 
which would be normal for the period, and a growth of 
only 600,000 families in 1943 and 1944. After mid-1948 
family increase is expected to approach normal. However, 
only about 400,000 families may be added annually during 
the 1950's, when children born in the depression will be 
reaching the age of marriage. Paul C. Glick, The American 
Tournal of Sociology, November, 1946, p. 235. 


The Future of the Family.—The future of the family in 
our society is as yet unclear. On the one hand, we must 
recognize that in reality our system is approaching a crisis. 
Only twice in all human history, once in Greece and once 


in Rome, has a large family system approached a develop- 
mental extreme as violent as ours. At certain periods 
Greek and Roman demoralization was more advanced than 
our own, but in a short space of time, we shall resemble 
them at their worst. On the other hand, while their 
demoralization was a simple extrovert thing, ours is 
hiden and introvert. However, modern society has still 
preserved the essentials of a system of family values. The 
acceptance of these values by the public, once it has be- 
come used to its temporary freedom from them, seems to 
have hinged upon two social phenomena: (1) the capacity 
and (2) the ability of a literate minority by leadership and 
teaching to reinculcate family values among the masses. 
Carle C. Zimmerman, The American Journal of Sociology, 
November, 1946, p. 268. 


Love and Belonging.—Love is not something that grows 
in a vacuum; it is built up through giving and responding, 
acting and reacting, in a variety of relationships. The 
modern family needs to find a way by which the members 
can spend more time together in creative crafts, in enter- 
taining, in reading, in worship and sharing in the church, 
in making a contribution to the community. It is out of 
such common exper.ences that spiritual kinship grows and 
a sense of belonging is achieved. Roy A. Burkhart, 
National Parent-Teacher, November, 1946, p. 6. 


Mate Selection Dilemmas.—We are all inclined to seek 
out the most desirable available person of the opposite 
sex, no matter where we are. The school-teacher who 
could have had her pick among her college classmates 
frequently finds herself in a small town where she takes 
her pick of the men available. She gets the best, but the 
best there may be less than the equal of some of the poor- 
est from the college community she had just left. A doctor 
unable to marry in college, where he could have made a 
very desirable choice, is inclined to marry the most attrac- 
tive available nurse in the hospital in which he serves his 
internship—even though that nurse may not compare 
with the majority of the women in his college class. 
Ministers who might have made a very worthy choice in 
college, wait until they are in some rural parish and then 
marry the most attractive local girl available—who may 
not compare at all with the women previously known. 
So it is with the service man. A young man of good family 
and training may find himself stationed near some small 
town, where he makes the acquaintance of the most at- 
tractive available young woman and woos her. He may 
in his own mind know that she will not fit into his home 
community, but rivalry with his buddies drives him to try 
to win her affection. W. Edgar Gregory, Mental Hygiene, 
October, 1946, p. 625. 


Parental Control—The discussion of parental in- 
adequacies is a well-worn theme. Yet the basic causes of 
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such inadequacies are not always recognized. Men are 
able to transmit to others only that which they themselves 
possess. Parents who were themselves never given clear 
principles for right conduct will be handicapped in de- 
fining such principles for their own children. Nor can 
those who never had a pattern of home-making placed 
before them be expected to be expert in constructing one 
for themselves. With the disappearance of the more rigid 
controls of an older society, authority in the modern 
family rests upon a consensus which is often lacking. 
Margaret Park Redfield, The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, November, 1946, p. 183. 


Psychology of Infancy.—Babies grow and change in an 
orderly way, according to the sequence of the growth plan, 
as ordained by nature from the beginning of time. Each 
stage of development brings new accomplishments, both 
physical and mental, and only by knowing these steps can 
basic needs be met all along the line. The early steps of 
development can be grouped into four general periods: 
(1) the fetal period; (2) the neonatal or newborn period; 
(3) the period between the neonatal and fifteen months of 
age; and (4) the period from fifteen months to two years. 
In the months before birth, the unborn baby attains a 
security never approached in later life. Safe in the warm, 
moist, dark, rhythmic cradle of the uterus, he does not 
need to exert any effort to survive. This is the golden 
age at which to interest prospective mothers and fathers 
in the nature of young children and the unfolding miracle 
of growth. The newborn period has received far too little 
attention, although it is in many ways the most critical 
time of a baby’s life. Psychologically, it should be con- 
sidered of great significance, partly because it comes first 
and so sets the scene for future emotional patterns and 
habits; and partly because it follows immediately after a 
startling upset in the child’s surroundings. The best 
background for mental health is to establish in a child’s 
mind, at the earliest possible age, the unfailing affection 


of his parents. To this end, endearing words, fondling, 
lullabies, and rocking should be a part of the baby’s life 
from the first. Later on, he will sense this affection in 
countless ways that cannot be enumerated ahead of time, 
but that depend on the parents’ real regard for, and ac- 
ceptance of, their child. This bond of affection becomes 
doubly important when, later on, disciplinary measures 
become a part of the rearing of a normal child. C. Ander- 
son Aldrich, M.D., Mental Hygiene, October, 1946, pp. 
591-93. 
Personal Notes 


Mrs. Coral Aldous is teaching the family relations 
courses at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Oliver M. Butterfield is teaching in the Eastern Los 
Angeles County Junior College. He has closed his 
counseling practice in San Diego and may now be reached 
at 2042 Fifth St., La Verne, California. 


W. Edgar Gregory is Executive Director, Ministry of 
Service to Service Men and Veterans of the San Francisco 
Council of Churches. 


Joseph Lichstein announces that he leaves the Health 
League of Canada on January 31, 1947. He has recently 
compiled a listing of 111 current articles on marriage, 
family relations, parent education, sex education and 
related subjects, and promises to continue his interests in 
marriage and family life. 


Katharine Roy is now Dean of Home Economics and 
Applied Arts at Bozeman, Montana. 

Esther Vreeland is teaching at Denison University. 
She was formerly educational assistant, Cincinnati Social 
Hygiene Society. 

Mrs. Bula Williams is general director of the newly 
formed Southwest Counseling Service, 8722 Orchard 
Ave., Los Angeles 44, California. 
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Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


Families in Trouble. By Earl Lomon Koos. King’s Crown 
Press, New York, 1946.) Pp. xvit+134. $2.25. 
Professor Koos has selected a significant problem to 

study, has chosen his tools with pains, has used them 

skillfully, has assayed his results with precision and has 
written them up with candor and simplicity. The book 

has more of the cutting edge of a literary tract than of a 

typical research monograph. 

The study concerns all the troubles experienced by 
sixty-two low income families residing on both sides of a 
city block in New York City’s East Side. For two years 
Koos shared their troubles and their triumphs learning 
things the social worker and minister usually couldn't 
reach—troubles kept strictly within the family, or at 
most shared with the druggist, the bartender, or the 
pawnbroker. Their own definition of a family trouble 
warrants reproduction, “The kind of thing happening to 
you that kicks the guts out of you... something that 
really belts you one ...a jamb is something you aren't 
used to handling, and there don’t seem to be any rules 
for doing anything about it.” Few sociologists have de- 
fined a family crisis more colorfully or more precisely! 

During the two years of study Koos’s families experi- 
enced 109 troubles. One fourth of the families had no 
troubles. Their superiority was most manifest in internal 
coherence and social relationships. 

One of the results was the finding that of 109 troubles 
experienced by these families in only one case was the 
family better organized after the trouble than before. This 
is a singular “denial of that school of thought which 
regards a family’s troubles as something beneficial—as 
something that tests a family’s mettle and welds it to- 
gether.” Perhaps among some families crises do test and 
strengthen families, but Koos’s families experienced a net 
slap downward from their bouts with catastrophe. 

The study has definite implications for professional 
workers dealing with family problems: 

1. It challenges the assumption that the world is 
made up of two kinds of people, those who can and those 
who cannot take care of themselves, and that minimum 
aids are needed only to help the latter. 

2. It points out that agencies should shift their focus 
in diagnosis and treatment from Johnny and his individual 
problems to Johnny in his family context. 

3. It proves that agencies must undertake to interpret 
their facilities to all members of the community and urges 


“case finding”’—(when in trouble these families almost 
never turned to any recognized agency for help, but 
were more likely to turn to the druggist or the bartender). 

4. Finally, the study proves conclusively how poorly 
we prepare individuals within our society for family re- 
sponsibilities—the need for education for family life is 
enormous among the families studied. 

Reusen Hit 

Iowa State College 


Marriage and the Family. By Edgar Schmeideler, O.S.B., 
Ph.D. McGraw Hill Book Company, New York, 1946. 
Pp. 285. $1.80. 

This textbook for Catholic High Schools designed also 
to be used by adult study groups and individual readers, 
emphasizes the fact that education for marriage and 
family life can well be made an integral part of the school 
curriculum. 

Beautifully written and well printed with attractive 
illustrations, the book presents clearly and forcefully the 
principles of Catholic marriage and family life. With 
extensive quotations and an analysis of Pope Pius XI's 


_Encyclical on Christian Marriage, the book is useful to 


anyone interested in understanding the Catholic view- 
int. 

recently, in college instruction in sociology and, since 
1931, Director of the Family Life Bureau of the Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Dr. Schmiedeler is especially well 
fitted for the production of this first Catholic high school 
text on marriage and family life. 

Among many constructive suggestions for improving 
contemporary marriage and family life, three may be 
mentioned as having universal application: 

(1) The values of comradely association of boys with 
girls before adolescence are recognized as a practical basis 
for later judgment in the choice of marriage partner, and 
for the development of affection that leads to marriage. 

(2) Of immediate practical value is the suggestion that 
city churches take a constructive part in providing better 
opportunities for young people's courting activities. 

(3) The importance of the schools being subject to con- 
trol by parents rather than vice versa is cogently stated. 
This is a principle often over looked. 

Grapys Hoactanp Groves 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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How to Pick a Mate. By Clifford R. Adams and Vance O. 
Packard. E. P. Dutton, Inc., New York, 1946. Pp. 
215. $2.75. ; 
This is another readable, popular book for persons con- 

templating marriage. Long experience at the Pennsyl- 

vania State College Marriage Counseling Service is re- 
vealed in the deft selection of questions which the average 
undergraduate wants answered. 

The book contains a good discussion of the chances of 
getting a mate and how to improve them. There is a sane 
treatment of maturity, love versus infatuation and the 
distinction between the mate wanted and the mate 
needed. Extensive use is made of challenging question 
lists most of which can be readily scored by the reader 
with the aid of simple directions. No account of stand- 
ardization is given for many of these tests. 

Apparently a more ambitious attempt at test con- 
struction is the Adams-Lepley Personnel Audit given 
to thousands and checked with hundreds of couples to see 
“how well the predictions bore up after the couple had 
been living with each other for a year or so.” .The 
general conclusion is that similarity of traits and in- 
terests makes for success in marriage. The propositions 
seem to invite respectable rather than true diagnostic re- 
sponses. The tests may be highly valid, however, since 
the standardization procedure is not revealed. 

A warning is given concerning mixed marriages and 
bad marriage risks. Caution is urged in regard to com- 
bining marriage and careers for women. Some shrewd 
comments are given concerning the veteran as a mate, 
preparation for marriage intimacy, and honeymoon ad- 
justments. 

Bright undergraduates and more advanced students 
will find flaws in this popularization of scientific evidence. 
Their objections will go beyond detecting misprints such 
as “infirmary” (p. 64) to expression of doubt as to what 
they can accept as scientifically true. All is made simple 
and equally true. On page 67 an inference is made in spite 
of conspicuous lack of a control group. Many studies are 
cited without name or source yet names such as Terman 
are given, causing a striking lack of uniformity in citation 
procedure. The authors seem uncritical about cause and 
effect. 

A reader of George Howard would flatly deny the pat 
derivation of the engagement ring (p. 183). Can one trust 
the statistics given without source and the confident 
recommendations? “We know from investigation that 
jealousy causes at least one out of five quarrels that occur 
between American husbands and wives (p. 146). The 
authors must have hidden under a lot of beds. Many such 
claims could be cited by page and paragraph. The 
hazards of marrying divorced persons (p. 161) do not seem 
as terrific in the light of Popenoe’s findings. The young 
reader is repeatedly advised to consult a physician (any 


(M.D. will do), p. 187, especially to learn of “the sensa- 
tions she can expect to experience during the physical 
intimacy.” Yet on page 27, physicians are revealed as 
pretty close to the divorce rate of Hollywood stars. 
Everybody should know that the average M.D. is de- 
plorably ignorant in matters of mental hygiene. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that the interactions 
of personalities in family situations are more complex and 
subtle than they would seem from the “ten easy lesson” 
approach. 

Cutrrorp Kirkpatrick 
University of Minnesota 


The Peckham Experiment: A Study of the Living Structure 
of Society. By Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1945. Pp. 333. 
$3.50. 

A social “experiment” (in the lay sense, meaning “in- 
novation”) was begun in 1935 in Peckham, South East 
London, an area inhabited largely by skilled workers. In 
1926 the first Pioneer Health Centre had been established 
in the same borough. This wasa “health service consti- 
tuted on the pattern of a Family Club, with periodic 
health overhaul for all its members and with various 
ancillary services for infants, children and parents alike.” 

After three years of operation the staff of the original 
Health Centre concluded that in many cases it was “‘use- 
less to eradicate the disorder only to return the individual 
to the environmental conditions which had induced it.” 
Thus was born the conception of its successor: a social 
center with activities and services for all members of the 
participating families. 

A large modern building of very flexible design was 
constructed to house the new social center. It contained 
a swimming pool, gymnasium, game rooms, cafeteria, as 
well as offices, consulting rooms, and space whose func- 
tion could be altered to meeting shifting needs. Fifteen 
pages of plates illustrate the design of the building and the 
activities carried on therein. 

The staff conceived of its mission in terme of fostering 
health, social and physical, by dealing w:in families, 
rather than of diagnosing pathology in the individual. 
Within the framework of a policy of self-determination 
on the part of the members strenuous efforts were made 
to develop self-reliant, out-going persons of constructive 
propensities and to develop persons who would create 
the sort of familial environment in which physical health 
could be maintained. 

Concerning the general program there is relatively little 
to criticize and a great deal to praise. One criticism, 
which the authors anticipate, is the underemphasis on 
psychology. 

An implicit objective of the authors seems to be the 
creation of a race of extroverts. Thus they regard as 
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hopeless parents whose social participation in the activi 
ties of the Centre is minimal. 

Viewed in toto the book is a distinct contribution to 
the literature on the family. It is to be recommended to 
all whose interests lie in this field and especially to those 
who are interested in (a) problems of family health, (b) an 
effort to deal with the “whole family,” and (c) innova- 
tions in community organization involving the family. 

Rosert F. Wincn 
Vanderbilt University 


Insight and Personality Adjustment. A Study of the 
Psychological Effects of War. By Therese Benedek, 
M.D. Ronald Press Company, New York, 1946. Pp. 
301. $4.00. 

Dr. Therese Benedek, of the Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, offers the picture of what the universal 
law of psychic inertia and the unconscious determination 
to defend oneself against change produced in individuals 
plunged into World War II. Her rich experience with 
what American democracy with its political freedom bring 
to the psychoanalyst in those who break under the 
burden, and the many others who need help in achieving 
the goal of maturation and independence, is described 
with admirable concreteness. Her formulation has de- 
veloped out of her contacts with the ‘soldier and the 
family in war, and men and women in the changing 
sexual mosaic. 

The book deserves the greatest credit for leading people 
to think, and the headings and sequence and contents of 
the chapters facilitate a directness of thinking which not 
only psychoanalysts but any student of man will yalue. 

Apo.r Meyer, M.D. 

Baltimore 


Home and Family Life Education in Elementary Schools. 
By Elizabeth Stevenson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1946. Pp. 309. $2.75. 

This book starts off very slowly and maintains that 
pace throughout. The first four chapters are particularly 
vague and indefinite. The author stresses the importance 
of some of the newer concepts in family life education, but 
does not show how to carry them out. Part II deals 
very largely with the more or less traditional aspects-of 
Home Economics such as preparations of foods, dressing, 
care of clothing, consumer education and care of the sick. 
On these topics there is more specificity. 

For people familiar with the literature of home and 
family life education the book is not worth their time. 

Lester A. KIRKENDALL 

The Association for Family Living 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING 


SEX EDUCATION: A Guide for Parents, 
Teachers and Youth Leaders 
By Cyril Bibby 
“One of the best guides for parents and teachers through the 
tortuous paths of ‘question answering.’ This book should 
be part of every planned parenthood library.” 
—News Exchange (organ of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America) 
Now Ready $2.50 


SEX PROBLEMS OF THE RETURNED 
VETERAN 
By Howard Kitching, M.D. 


“An excellent book on a currently vital problem. ... A 
fine combination of science, spiritual insight and readability. 
Suggest this book to veterans and their wives, to young men 
and women contemplating marriage and to non-veteran families.” 


—International Journal of Religious Education 
Now Ready $1.50 


SEX GUIDANCE IN CHILDHOOD AND 
YOUTH 
By Ernest R. Groves and Gladys Hoagland 
Groves 


This work brings up to date the authors’ previously published 
and widely used Sex in Childhood. Revised and expanded. 


In Preparation. Probable price $2.50 


EMERSON BOOKS, Ince. 
Dept. 773-C, 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Announces 


NEW REPRINTS 
AVAILABLE 


(10¢ each; $6.50 per 100 plus postage) 


Conceptions of Parenthood, by Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall, a report of a study reprinted from THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Factors Underlying Family Instability, by Clifford 
R. Adams, an analysis reprinted from MAR- 
RIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia—A Community 
Service, by Philip Q. Roche, M.D., reprinted 
from PHILADELPHIA MEDICINE 

Marriage Is Like This, by Jonathan Daniels, a re- 
port of John Cuber’s study reprinted from 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 

Meeting the Family's Medical Costs, by Franz Gold- 
man, M.D., a statement of policy reprinted from 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 

' Why the Upswing in Divorce? by Ernest W. 
Burgess, an analysis of what is happening to 
marriage, reprinted from NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER 
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Unhappy Marriage and Divorce 


A Psychoanalytic Study of Neurotic Choice of Marriage Partners 
By EDMUND BERGLER, M.D. 
With an Introduction by A. A, Britt, M.D. 


This book is timely for everyone in that it offers a new 
insight for everyday problems. 
W. Philadelphia Times 


This instructive . . . and . . . very useful book should gain 
the interest of parents, marriageable persons, doctors, 
judges, social workers and clergymen. Indeed it would be 


* difficult to name a group who could not, with great ad- 


vantage to society, study this book carefully. 
Southern Medicine & Surgery 


... is a wise choice for those contemplating marriage. . . . 


_ The author . . . speaks in simple, untechnical terminology. 


Sunday Mirror 


... With a gift for clean popularization, and with an un- 
assuming approach, Dr. Bergler sets out to fight divorce 


some researches of his own, explorations of frigidity, im- 
potence and their causes. Such delicate problems as jeal- 
ousy, infidelity and dissatisfaction are presented in a highly 
constructive ... manner .. . the book will be stimulating 
and useful, and its discussion of marital behavior en- 
intelligent layman. The New Leader 
There is originality and vigor in Dr. Bergler's presentation. 
Mental Healt Bulletin 


. . . more accessible to the interested layman than many 
psychiatric presentations. : 
Virginia Kirkus Bookshop Service 


The book affords a new insight. . . . 
Journ. of the Indiana State Medical Assn. 


which, according to him, is in most cases “no solution at 
all. 


bean eke The author blends an attractive and under- This volume should interest every physician and every 
standing popularization of Freud's . . . teachings, with ightening. Conn. State Med. Journ. 
Price $2.50 


International Universities Press _ 227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
. Ask for free catalogues on psychiatry, psychoanalysis and education. 


Modern, scientific texts to help students 


achieve happiness in marriage 


By Duvall and Hill. This timely, realistic text embraces all aspects of personality 
development, courtship, marriage, and family problems, Content based on questions 
actually asked by thousands of young people. Illustrated. 464 pages. $2.75 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Becker, Hill, and Others. An excellent source book on marriage and family life 
ucation. Based upon a sound sociological and practical background and written 
by 27 authors, each distinguished in his field. Illustrated. 682 pages, $4.00 


WHEN. YOU MARRY 


PERSONALITY AND THE FAMILY 
Revised and Enlarged 


By Hart and Hart. A thoroughly sound and-valuable book dealing with the whole 
range of personality relationships in family life. Scientific aad objective in viewpoint. 
Illustrated. 531 pages. $4.00 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


outstanding new text 
for high school courses 
in family relations— | 
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This important new text deals directly with ne ae 
problems of young’ people in family relati 


ing, courtship, and marriage. It: is suitable for any 
secondary school course in family relations or marriage * 


and ‘family living. Written for youthful students in 
simple essay style, it includes data and.graphicvllustra- 
tions from the most authoritative studies available. Spe- 


cial features are the historical approach, avoiding self- 
consciousness that hinders frank discussion, the espe- - 


* cially prepared pittographs, and the ‘picture stories il- 


lustrating chapter themes. W rite for ferther detailed in- 
formation. 
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Paul H. Landis 


Dean of the Graduate School 


Chairman; Division of Rural Sociology — 
and Professor of Sociology 
State College of Wi 


Consulting Editor 


~ Head, Department of Home Economics. 


~ Teachers College, Columbia University 
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NcGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC 


330 West 42nd Street “New York 18, N.Y. 


The. 


From Institution to Companionship 


Making systematic use of personal documents and case studies, this 
book considers the family unit as it has changed from an institu- 
tion held together by rigid social conventions to a unit of inter- 
acting personalities. The changing patterns of family life in five 


Ernest W. Burgess 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Chicago 


Associate Professor é porary situations are pictured; the inter-personal 

ores relations within the family are analyzed; and the social factors 

Socelnnn Colccals which influence the family group are studied. Particularly 


valuable for teaching and class discussion are eighteen maps 
showing statistics by states and about thirty statistical tables. 


American Book Company 
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